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For WOOD and METAL 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Please Remember 
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Meetrere tert. 


Recently, there have been deliberate 
attempts to confuse librarians and ar- 
chitects regarding the identity of the 
company that is now carrying on the 


library business of the Snead family. 


The Snead library business is now, as 
it has been continuously for the past 
70 years, under the personal manage- 
ment of the Snead 
Snead & Company in name, tradition, 


family. We are 


and experienced personnel. No one 


There is ONLY ONE 
SNEAD & COMPANY 
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now engaged in the rapid and eco- 
nomical production of wood and metal 
Snead library equipment to meet prac- 


tically every requirement. 


Engineering Service 
Snead engineers work with architects, 
librarians, and builders in developing 
plans, and in the erection and equip- 
efficient libraries. 
is maintained 


ping of modern, 


Close personal contact 


from start to finish. 


else is authorized to 
trade on our good name 
in the library field. 


Modern Plant 


Plant 
prising 26 acres of floor 
space and equipped 
with modern, special- 
ized machinery, are 


facilities, com- 





SNEAD WOOD FURNITURE 
and EQUIPMENT 


Besides the metal equip- 
ment listed below, Snead & 
Company offers a complete 
line of wood furniture and 
equipment, such as Charg- 
ing Desks, Catalog Cases, 
Tables, Shelving, Chairs, and 
technical equipment of stand- 
ard or special design. 





SNEAD @& Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


The organization that 
pioneered many of the 
major improvements in 
modern library con- 
struction is ready to 
place its extensive en- 
facilities at 
without 


gineering 
your disposal 


obligation. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier 


@ Snead Modular Construction @ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 


Marble, etc. ©@ Stack Stairs and Elevators @ Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 


Study Units, and Enclosures 


@ Louverall Ceiling Lighting @© Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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TALKS TO YOUTH by Preston Bradiey, Dan Poling, 


by Gordon C. Speer 





New Religious Books 


Ralph W. Sockman, Joseph Fort Newton, Samuel H. Shoemaker, et al. Edited 


® Inspiring talks by eighteen prowninent ministers, educators, and youth leaders. 
Each offers realistic guidance in important life choices — goals, attitudes, ideals, 
opportunities. Thoughtful, rich in examples, ideal for school assem- 
blies, worship services, youth programs, etc. Ready, $1.50 








THE FIELD OF HONOR by Archer Wallace 


© One hundred memorable short stories for boys of all ages. Based on the 
lives of great men — Albert Schweitzer, Jan Masaryk, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
et al.—and on many unsung heroes, they depict in brief and pungent form 
incidents which instruct and inspire. Excellent for leaders, teachers, counselors, 
and parents of intermediate age boys. Completely indexed. October 24th, $1.75 





WORSHIP SERVICES FOR PURPOSEFUL LIVING 


by Alice Anderson Bays 


© This new collection of worship services and materials contains: (a) twenty 
completely planned services of special interest to youth — with scripture pos- 
sages, prayers, hymns, etc.; and (b) twenty-four varied and interesting stories 
around which additional services can be built — or for quiet personal enjoyment 

September 12th $2.50 








STORY SERMONS AND PLANS FOR 
THE JUNIOR CHURCH by Marion Walter Gannaway 


© Forty-three fresh, memorable “story sermons” of special interest to junior 


aie 





boys and girls — with 99 for organizing and conducting the 
“junior church,” the junior choir, etc., etc., etc. September 12th, $2 





HOW TO INCREASE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AND ATTENDANCE by Weldon Crossland 


® Intensely practical; will help every pastor build up church membership and 
attendance. Specific principles and methods for e listic programs, integrating 
new members, training workers, etc. Illustrated. September 12th, $1.75 
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THE MINISTRY by Henry Sloane Coffin, Nolan B. Harmon, Seward 
Hiltner, Murray H. Leiffer, Raimundo de Ovies, Otis R. Rice, Joseph R. Sizoo, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Russell H. Stafford, D. Elton Trueblood, et al. Edited by 
J. Richard Spann. 

© A symposium of discerning, helpful discussions to make the minister’s work 
more rewarding, his personal life richer and fuller. The keen insight and mature 
counsel of outstanding American church leadership — applied to the problems 
every pastor faces daily. October 17th, $2 
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PASTORAL LEADERSHIP by Andrew w. Blackwood 


© For every minister — practical, detailed, specific help in meeting daily prob- 
lems of church admi ation and organization — working with board members, 
keeping records, budgets, etc. A tested guide to more efficient church organiza- 
tion and more satisfying relationships with church members. Late October, $3 








THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD 


by Georgia Harkness—Co-winner, 1948 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award 






© A stimulating look at the churches in America today: their assets and liabili- 
ties; and the power for good they hold in presenting the Gospel — in terms 
vital to every man. Provoce ive and discerning. October 24th, $1.50 





THE STORY OF METHODISM a new, Enlarged Edition 
by Holford E. Luccock, Paul Hutchinson, and Robert W. Goodloe 
© The colorful, thrilling story of Methodism in the world of yesterday and today. 


An absorbing account of a great religious body. Illustrated by Harold Speakman. 
fa 





Tennessee 





THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA 


Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition by Elmer T. Clark 


¢ A fascinating, authentic study of the several hundred little-known religious 
groups in the United States — their peculiar doctrines, practices, and distinctive 
points of difference. The only book of its kind: a completely importial survey 
based on first-hand information. Ready, $3 





(In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto) 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A KILLER 
By LEON J. WARSHAW, M. D. 


4 BOOK for the layman, the veteran, the doctor. The 
unvarnished story of the most deadly of all diseases— 
how it won and lost wars, influenced man through the ages, 


what it means in the world of today and tomorrow. The 

r fascinating story of scientists and their struggles to control 
NS ~- this deadly plague, and the dangerous search for the best 
‘Ss cure: cinchona bark, quinine, atabrine, DDT. For readers of 
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Paul deKruif and a must for veterans of the Pacific. 
November 3rd, $3.75 
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Come One, Come All 
By DON FREEMAN 


COMPASSIONATE, funny and touching odyssey of a 
small town boy who became immersed in New York 
life. Don Freeman, hot trumpet player, known for his theat- 
rical drawings in the Sunday drama sections of the N. Y. 
Times and Herald Tribune, has caught the complex magic 
that is New York in the individualized line drawings and 
fine lithographs which illustrate his autobiography. 
November 3rd, $3.50 
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THE EPIC OF AN ENDURING PEOPLE 
Edited by LEO W. SCHWARZ 


LITERARY monument to human valor and endur- 
A ance. In this vivid anthology of diaries and memoirs, 
men and women of all classes and lands tell their true stories 
—how they survived the hell of the German occupation of 
Europe. Prophetic, realistic,and hopeful, it will take its place 
with the best-selling Memoirs of My People, A Golden 
Treasury of Jewish Literature, and The Jewish Caravan, 
also edited by Leo W. Schwarz. October 27th, $3.75 
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O NE of our big Fall books and one of the most outstanding vol- 
umes in a notable series. It is a sweeping panorama of the high- 
road to the West, a cradle for presidents, a connecting link for all 
sections of the country. Its story is packed with tales of Indians, floods, 
pioneers, great cities. Sell it to every native and resident of the Valley, 
all students of history, and every reader of important non-fiction. 
There will be large national advertising appropriations and local co- 
operative ads. Posters and illustrated circular with return order card 


available. October 20th, $5.00 


By R. E. BANTA 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton 
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{| Art and Life in America 


By OLIVER W. LARKIN 


A new and different kind of history of America and the growth of its 
democracy, told in vivid terms of architecture, painting, sculpture and the 
minor arts. Full of thousands of facts and names. 576 pages, 417 magnif- 
icent illustrations. An ideal Christmas gift for students, historians, artists, 
lovers of art. Nationwide advertising, publicity and promotion. 

October 13th, $7.95 


The Notre Dame Story 


By FRANCIS WALLACE 
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The rousing and first complete history of the proud traditions, exciting mo- 
ments and fighting spirit of one of the country’s most remarkable colleges— 
its religious character, football teams, and great men like Rockne, Gipp, 
Frank Leahy and Johnny Lujack. For every alumnus, admirer and football 
fan. September 29th, $2.75 


The Good Housekeeping 
GUIDE TO MUSICAL ENJOYMENT 


By GEORGE R. MAREK 


new, unique guide that gives a real understanding and enjoyment of 
great musical masterpieces—especially for people who do not know much 
about music. Shows step-by-step the hows and whys of listening and under- 
standing, listening for children, and includes musical anecdotes, profiles of 

composers, and suggestions for the record collector. Illustrated. 
September 29th, $3:50 
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THE MERRIWEATHERS 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey 
As nice an American family as you could 
hope to meet—their first year in the coun- 


try. Agesg-12 $2.50 
PETER’S PINTO 

Written and Illustrated by 

Mary and Conrad Buff 

“A boy's longing for a horse .. . exciting 


tale and vivid description of the out-of- 
doors.” —ALICER. BROOKS Ages8-11 $2.00 


TOO MANY CHERRIES 

By Carl Carmer 

illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 

A young boy helps rush cherries to the city 
market—a fascinating truck ride through 
the night. Ages 7-10 $2.00 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER 
IN THE HONEY TREE 


Story and Pictures by Sam and Zoa Swayne 
A delightfully convincing tall tale about 
the day Great-grandfather went off hunt- 
ing. Ages 5-10 $2.00 


TIMOTHY TURTLE 

Story by Al Graham 

Pictures by Tony Palazzo 

“A delightful bit of nonsense that will be 
read, quoted and recited by the whole fam- 
ily.""—ANNE T. EATON Ages 48 $2.50 


BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL 

Story and Pictures by Robert McCloskey 

“A fresh breath of country air blows 
through the book....Will delight children.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune Ages3-6 $2.00 








VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


MYSTERY AT 
BOULDER POINT 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 

illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 

Fog and salt spray blow through this fasci- 
nating mystery of the abandoned house at 
Boulder Point. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


RIVER RANCH 

By Doris Gates 

Illustrated by Jacob Landau 

The cattle thieves have a pretty tough time 
when Ben organizes the ‘Prairie Patrol.” 
Full of suspense. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


AT THE PALACE GATES 
By Helen Rand Parish 
Illustrated by Leo Politi 
“Highly colorful tale of an Indian boy 
from the hill country of Peru . . . humor 
and suspense.”—Chicago Sun-Times 

Ages 7-11 $2.00 


SLEEPY TO THE RESCUE 


Story by Bob McReynolds 

Photographs by Roy Davenport 

An exciting story of two wonderful dogs 
who went in search of hamburger and 
found real trouble instead. Ages 5-8 $1.50 


PETE THE CROW 

Story and Pictures by André Dugo 

Anyone who enjoys mischief making will 
enjoy Pete, the lively pet crow. Very funny 
pictures in full color. Ages 58 $2.00 


GOLDIE AND 
YELLOWHAMMER 

Story and Pictures by Lincoln Fay Robinson 
The friendship between a hen and a kitten 
and how Cocklecrow the rooster tried to 
bust it up. Ages 4-7. $1.50 


SUSIE THE CAT 


Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo 
“Another proud mysterious cat joins the 
ranks of distinguished book felines.”’— 


Horn Book Ages 4-7 $2.50 
GILBERT THE GAY POODLE 
Story and Pictures by 


Augusta and Henry Billings 

Hilarious story of an independent young 
poodle who wins a radio jack pot and the 
approval of his family. Ages 4-7 $1.50 








TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 








By Tom Robinson ° A new edition with eighty drawings by Robert McCloskey 
“Story of a thoroughly unorthodox boy . . . best thing of its kind since Tom 


Sawyer.”"—MARGERY BIANCO 


THE SUNKEN FOREST 

By René Prud’‘hommeaux 

Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 

A fast paced, thoroughly modern story of 
spying and counterspying on an island off 


New York. Ages 10-15 $2.50 
BY-LINE FOR JOSIE 
By Robert Saffron 


Frontispiece by Robert Hallock 

Josie worked as a copy girl on her father's 
paper and was content with nothing but 
the latest scoops. Ages 9-13 $2.00 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT 
By C. Day Lewis 

Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 

A tale of detection and high adventure. 
Some schoolboys in England find them- 
selves in a tight spot. Agesg-12 $2.00 


THE BELLS 

OF BLEECKER STREET 

Written and Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
“Warm family relationships, boyish fights 
and friendships... Mr. Angelo’s best work.” 
—ALICE R. BROOKS Ages 9-12 $2.50 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 


All Ages $2.50 
THE BRIGHT DESIGN 


By Katherine B. Shippen 

Illustrated by Charles M. Daugherty 
“Sweeping history of electrical energy and 
the men who learned to harness it.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS Ages 12-18 $3.50 


TREE OF FREEDOM 

By Rebecca Caudill 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 

“This story of pioneers in Kentucky shines 
out with rare individuality and beauty.”— 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Ages 10-15 $2.50 


THE MAGIC FIRECRACKERS 


By Mitchell Dawson 

Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 

Fantastic happenings on an American farm 
when some special Chinese firecrackers go 
popping off. Ages g-12 $2.50 


MARIAN AND MARION 

Written by J. M. Selleger-Elout 

Illustrated by B. Midderigh-Bokhorst 
Translated by Hilda van Stockum 

“Set in a tiny coastal village in the Nether- 
lands .. . utterly charming and wholly sat- 
isfying.’’"—VIRGINIA KIRKUS Ages g-12 $2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS « 18 East 48th Street » New York 17, N. Y. 








OBITUARIES 


August HyMAN H. GoLpsMITH, technical writ- 
er on atomic energy; in Springfield, Vermont; as the 
result of a swimming accident; forty-two. Besides 
working on highly specialized handbooks under 
government sponsorship, Dr. Goldsmith was coedi- 
tor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, pub- 
lished by the Educational Foundation for Nuclear 
Science to publicize the dangers—and advantages— 
of atomic products. 


August WILLIAM L. StmGER, Methodist minis- 
ter, professor of preaching through radio and books 
at Boston University; in Newton Center, Massachu- 
setts; sixty-four. He was author of fifty-three books 
on sermons and church administration, and of 
poems and biographies, including Those Amazing 


Roosevelts, Biography of Edwin Markham, and 
Standing Room Only. 
August 12. JosEPH EDWARD HARRY, expert on 


Greek, and Hoffman Professor Emeritus of Greek 
language and literature at Bard College of Colum- 
bia University; in New York City; of a heart at- 
tack; eighty-five. After serving in the first world 

war, Dr. Harry was a lecturer on the classics at the 
Sorbonne in Paris from 1919 to 1922. Editor and 
translator, writer of articles for learned publica- 
tions, he was also author of several books, including 
The Greek Tragic Poets, Studio: #:: Sophocles, and 
Studies in Euripides 


August 13. LESTER F. MILEs, vocational guidance 
consultant and writer of books on related subjects; 
in Great Neck, New York; of a heart attack; forty- 
four. Vice-president of the Personnel Institute of 
New York City, he wrote Brass Hat or Executive 
and The Easy Way to Get What You Want. 


August 13. Epwarp CALDWELL, editor and pub- 
lishing executive; in New York City; eighty-eight. 
With the McGraw-Hill Book Company for over 
fifty years, Mr. Caldwell had long been its president 
when he retired in 1927. Devoted to collecting 
books, he was instrumental in greatly expanding the 
library of his former college—Knox, in Galesburg, 
Illinois. 


August 16. MARGARET MITCHELL, 
with the Wind; in Atlanta, Georgia; five days after 
being run down by an automobilé; forty-nine. 
Margaret Mitchell's only book, besides winning the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1937 and being translated into 
thirty languages, has sold in forty countries a total 
of over eight million copies; fifty thousand copies 
are still being sold in the I ‘nited States each year, 
the most phenomenal record of any best seller writ- 
ten by an unknown author of a first novel. Miss 
Mitchell is said to have complained that being the 
author of this book was a full-time job and that 
since its publication (1936) she had never had time 
to write another book. 


author of Gone 


August 16. UNA Pope-HENNESSY, biographer; in 
London, England. Made a Dame of the British 
Empire,in 1920, Dame Una numbered among her 
many books Three English Women in America 
(dealing with the visits here of Frances Trollope, 
Fanny Kemble, and Harriet Martineau), a biog- 
raphy of Edgar Allan Poe, Charles Dickens, and 
her most recent book, A Czarina’s Story, published 
in 1948. 
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August 22. EDMOND JALOUX, novelist and criti 
in Lausanne, Switzerland; of a heart attack; seventy 
one. In 1930 one of his works was crowned by th« 
French Academy, of which he later became a mem 
ber (1936). An arch conservative in politics, he 
was said to sympathize with the regime of Pétain 
during the second world war and to have signed 
an appeal for the latter's release at its end. He had 
published more than fifty books, among them Le 
Reste Est Silence, Les Profondeurs de la Mer, and 
Soleils Disparus. 


HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE, author 
and lecturer; in York Harbor, Maine: after a brief 
illness; ninety. Mrs. Candee was decorated by the 
French government for her book Angkor, the Mag- 
nificent and also by the king of Cambodia, now 
Indo-China. She was a survivor of the Titanic in 
1912, standing in a crowded lifeboat and taking 
her turn at rowing for five hours, until rescued by 
the S. S. Carpathia. Among her other books are 
New Journeys in Old Asia and one novel, Th: 
Oklahoma Romance. 


August 23. 


August 25. HELEN EMILY SPRINGER, Methodist 
missionary and author of textbooks and hymns; in 
the Belgian Congo; eighty-one. A doctor and a 
missionary in Africa since 1891, Mrs. Springer 
shared in the work of her husband, Bishop John 
McKendree Springer. She reduced three spoken 
African languages to writing and in addition wrote 
Snapshots from Sunny Africa and Camp Fires in 
the Congo. 


August 25. FANNIE COOK, novelist; in St. Louis 
Missouri; of a heart attack; fifty-five. Mrs. Cook 
who frequently lectured on interracial, legislative 
and literary topics, and had long been a contributor 
to magazines, wrote four books. Her first novel, 
The Hill Grows Steeper, dealing with the share 
croppers of southeast Missouri, appeared in 1938 
In 1946 she won the first George Washington Car 
ver award for her third novel, Mrs. Palmer's Honey, 
the story of a Negro family in a St. Louis back 
ground. Her most recent work, not yet published 
is “The Long Bridge.” Besides writing, Mrs. Cook 
was a painter of some distinction: last year she ex- 
hibited twenty paintings in her first one-man show 


August 25. CARLO DE FORNARO, caricaturist and 
writer; in New York City; after a year of ill health; 
seventy-seven. In 1908 he wrote a pamphlet called 
Diaz, Czar of Mexico, which involved him in 

libel suit and resulted in his spending a year in 


prison on Blackwell's (now Welfare) Island 
About this experience Mr. de Fornaro, who ex 
pressed no bitterness over his sentence, wrote A 


Modern Purgatory. When released he was wel- 
comed by his fellow artists at several social gather- 
ings including a testimonial dinner at the National 
Arts Club, where he had formerly lived. 


August 25. FRANK THONE, scientist, editor, and 
writer; in Washington, D.C.; fifty-eight. As a sci- 
ence writer specializing in biological themes, Dr. 
Thone covered the Scopes trial in Dayton, Tennes- 
see, in 1925 and the atomic bomb tests at Bikini 
more than twenty years later. In 1946 he received 
the George Westinghouse Distinguished Science 
Writing award. His books include Trees and 
Flowers of Yellowstone National Park and The 
Microscopic World. 
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with the attractive soft-colored linens. You can do this today because of 
the water-repellent, dust-resistant qualities of Roxite. The new soft colors 
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Robert 


667 AM not a literary man,’ Robert Davis says 
firmly, “but a wine-grower and dairy farmer 
who writes in spare minutes for the fun of it.” 

Robert Davis was born July 28, 1881, in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, the eldest son of the Rev. William 
Henry Davis and Emma (Meacham) Davis. His 
forebears for four generations back had been Con- 
gregational ministers, and young Robert decided to 
follow in their footsteps. After graduation from 
Union Theological Seminary he became assistant to 
Dr. Henry van Dyke at the Brick Church in New 
York, and later was pastor of a suburban church. 
In 1917 he entered the European service of the 
American Red Cross, serving as commissioner in 
France, Russia, Armenia, Austria, and the Baltic 
States. After the end of the first world war he 
married Kathleen Johnson, bought a farm in south- 
western France, and settled there. The couple have 
seven children. 

In 1929 occurred the event that, as Mr. Davis 
says, seems to divide his life into two parts, ‘before 
and after the accident.” A train at a grade crossing 
demolished his truck and injured him so seriously 
that the doctor said he would never walk again. 
Through the long painful days of inaction his wife 
sought by every possible means to provide him with 
occupation. It was at her suggestion that he sent 
his first article to the Paris New York Herald- 
Tribune. The Paris editor liked his work, and in 
time he became correspondent and editorial writer 
for the paper. Before this happened, he had con- 
founded the doctor's prediction by regaining the 
active use of his legs. As foreign correspondent he 
traveled widely, usually taking his family with him, 
but always calling the French farm ‘“‘home.’’ He was 
abroad when France fell, and the Germans occupied 
the farm and practically interned his wife and three 
daughters. It was an anxious time until they were 
able to get away and join him in the United States. 
He spent the war years teaching at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont. In 1946 he returned to the farm 
near Bordeaux, where he now lives. 

Mr. Davis’ first juvenile book, Padre Porko, the 
Gentlemanly Pig, was published in 1939 and again 
in a revised edition in 1948. Miss Jordan wrote in 
the Horn Book, “The new stories are imbued with 
the same delicious humor and kindliness as the 
earlier ones.” Saturday Review called it ‘‘a book to 
read, to share, and to remember.” Pepperfoot of 
Thursday Market (1941), dealt with a Berber boy 
of North Africa. Anne Eaton wrote in the New 
York Times, “Mr. Davis’ style is graphic and easy. 
It is obvious that he knows this country and the 
brave and simple people who live there.” The Neu 
Yorker said, ‘Even a ten-year-old reader will rec- 
ognize the dignity and charm of the author's style.” 

Hudson Bay Express (1942) impressed the 
Christian Science Monitor as “A thrilling tale of 
adventure and achievement.’ Library Journal said, 
“Splendid tale of the North both in interest and in 
material included.” Gid Granger (1945) was a 
modern farm story. From Library Journal, ‘Current 
in thought and plot, a strong American story.” And 
the Times, “Mr. Davis’ story is well knit, his char- 
acters real. He clearly pictures rural Vermont and 
a self-reliant boy.” The Chicago Sun says of Part- 
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ners of Powder Hole (1947), ‘The atmosphere 
surrounding this tale is as real and vital as the sea 
and sand of which it is part." Margaret Miller, chil 
dren’s librarian of Birmingham, Alabama, writes 
“The sand dunes of Cape Cod are the setting of a 
mystery yarn with a salty tang for older readers. The 
author again proves his ability as a storyteller 
France (1947) is designed as a very brief intro 
duction to French history and political and eco 
nomic life, for grades seven to nine. Nelle McCalla 
in Library Journal notes, ‘Maps on the end papers 
are excellent. Informal style of the writer appeals 
to all ages. Would have interest for junior high 
grades and up. It is so slight a book and not too 
well made that I would question its purchase for 
school libraries." That Girl of Pierre's (1948) 
drew mixed reviews. Horn Book found it “An 
interesting and well written story,” and Librar) 
Journal, “An absorbing tale.’ Margaret Scoggin in 
the Herald Tribune said, “As a story this would be 
more convincing if less happened. However, the 
author's knowledge of France and its young people 
. . . makes it valuable and interesting.’’ Saturday 
Review objected that ‘The people use American 
idiom and even American slang, which does not 
harmonize with them or their background. Still, it 
is an absorbing story.’ Mr. Davis’ 1949 book will 
be Smuggler’s Son, an adventure yarn for teen-age 
VS. ; 
Robert Davis, a plump and rosy gentleman who 
in his late sixties still finds that life can be fun 
insists that his real occupation is farming. He is 
immensely proud of his Holstein dairy herd and of 
his fine wine grapes. He does his writing in the 
wintertime, when a farmer's duties are lighter. He 
says that his two occupations, agriculture and story- 
telling, fit nicely together. As he puts it, “The one 
tends to keep a man healthy, and the other to pre- 
vent him from dying at the top.”’ 
NINA BROWN BAKER 
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Forgotten Religions 


A Symposium Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


UCH of the material in this volume is new even to scholars, the 

results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures and 
social anthropology. In his preface, the editor sums up the purpose of 
this new book as “An attempt to bring together expressions of the 
faiths of men who belong to civilizations far remote from that of our 
own.” 

Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek 
mysteries; Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Manichae- 
ism, Mazdakism) ; old Norsemen; Tibet; Australian aborigines; South 
American Indians; Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajo Indians; the 
American Hopi Indians; primitive culture. Latest literature is listed. 
Publication: December Illustrated $7.50 


LETTERS TO MY SON 


By DAGOBERT D. RUNES 





HERE is a book that will be given an honored place in the thought- 
ful man’s library by the side of the treasured moral and reflective 
literature that has become part of our heritage. 

Some advance opinions: ‘Reveals the vast wealth of the author's 
reading and the volume has many enlightening touches of his own 
genius.” —Rev. Charles S$. Macfarland. 

“Only a man of great learning and great spirit could have written 
them. The American reading public will be fortunate to have access to 
these writings.”’—Bryn ]. Hovde, President, New School for Social 
Research. 

“Wisdom is there, like Tagore’s, in the best sense. Recommended 
to all sons and daughters.’—Dr. A. A. Roback, Harvard University. 
Publication: November $2.75 





Dogmatics In Outline 


By KARL BARTH 


‘THE eminent Swiss theologian defines the world of Christian Dogma 
with his characteristic clarity, depth and insight. 
October selection Religious Book Club $3.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y 


CANADA GEORGE -J MclLEOD Limited TORONTO 
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HE Good Neighbor Policy means different 

things to different men; to statesmen and busi- 
nessmen and military scientists. On the everyday, 
human level it ought to mean an increased under- 
standing and friendliness among all the citizens of 
all the Americas. That's what it means to Delia 
Goetz. Quietly and persistently, through the me- 
dium of her books for young people, she is making 
her contribution to that end. The value of such 
work can never be weighed or measured, but it is 
apparent wherever boys and _ girls discuss their 
hemisphere neighbors. The friendly comprehen- 
sion built by such books is bound to show as the 
years go on, and young readers of today take their 
place at the world’s council tables. 

Far from growing up in an inte rnationalist envi- 
ronment, Delia Goetz is a product of our own 
Middle West. She was born near Wesley, Iowa, in 
1898, the daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Matern) Goetz. Her parents were farm people 
of French and German descent. Young Delia spent 
her early years on the farm and attended high school 
at Algona, Iowa. After graduation from Iowa 
State Teachers’ College in 1922 she went to Panama 
to teach, and later to Cuba. Returning, she joined 
the faculty of Minot Teachers’ College in North 
Dakota, and then accepted a teaching position in 
Guatemala. Her work there led to a position as 
translator in the Guatemalan Embassy at Washing- 
ton. Later she became associated with the Foreign 
Policy Association. On leave from the association, 
she worked during the war on projects from the 
Pan American Union and for the United States 
Office of Education. In 1946 she made a survey of 
education in Panama and Venezuela for the Office 
of Education, finally staying on as a staff member of 
that agency in its Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations. 

Miss Goetz began her writing career in 1941, 
with Neighbors to the South, a general introduction 
to twelve Latin American countries. Miss Jordan 
wrote in the Horn Book, ‘This informative book 
is a worthy addition to the growing shelf of volumes 
on Latin America. Written out of personal 
knowledge and illustrated with fine photographs.” 
Panchita, a Little Girl of Guatemala, written for 
very young children, followed in the same year. 
The Library Journal called it “a well-made book 

. which will prove valuable in familiarizing our 
children with the life and customs of children in 
the other American countries.” About this time 
also appeared Letters from Guatemala, originally 
written by the author to her young nephew. 

Next came Half a Hemisphere (1943), a general 
history of Latin America. Anne Eaton wrote in 
the New York Times, ‘This well-balanced, readable 
account of the countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, is a useful and attractive addition to school and 
library shelves.” 

Of The Burro of Barnegat Road (1945) Mary 
Gould Davis wrote in the Saturday Review, “A 
knowledge of the ways of burros, probably gained 
through experience, and a lively sense of humor 
distinguish this story. In the same year Miss 
Goetzs collaborated with Mary A. Nourse on China, 
Country of Contrasts. She also published her own 
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Chinese book, The Dragon and the Eagle (1945) 
The Library Journal said, “This fast-moving story 
of trade relations from earliest times to the Flying 
Tigers between China . . . and the United States 
gives an excellent background for current topics 
The book was used by the Navy in its department 
of education during the war. Other Young Ameri 
cans (1948) grew out of questions asked the author 
when she spoke at high school assemblies. 

To find out more about teen-age sports, studies 
tastes, and social customs, Miss Goetz made a four 
month overland trek down the west coast of South 
America. Starting from Caracas, Venezuela, she 
traveled by automobile, boat, truck, and burro as 
far as Santiago, Chile. She talked to young people 
all along the way, and came up with a wealth of 
information to incorporate into her book, which 
Library Journal calls ‘‘a frank and practical guide to 
the way of life and social customs of the young 

people of South and Central America.” 

In addition to her original work, Miss Goetz has 
translated Pepol Vuh, a Mayan Indian folk-tale, and 
Lautauro, by Fernand Alegria, a prize-winning juve- 
nile in Spanish. She has also written a series of 
pamphlets for the Pan American Union and the 
Foreign Policy Association. Her new juvenile, The 
Hidden Burro, will be published this fall, and she 
is at work on another. 

Miss Goetz lives in Washington, and says that 
her present enthusiasm is making pottery. She 
names Eleanor Estes and Willa Cather among her 
favorite authors, but adds that she reads more non- 
fiction than fiction, and likes history best. As might 
be expected, she also likes travel, “particularly in 
out-of-the-way places.’ Few places in the two 
Americas will be found too out of the way to pro- 
vide a cordial welcome for this warm-hearted, grey- 
eyed little woman who has given abundant proof of 
her own good neighborliness. 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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The Treasure of Naples 


By Giuseppe Marotta. Translated by 
Frances Frenaye. A delightful book about 
the “mad and mythological and adorable 
city” of Naples and the humble folk who 
live there. With a keen sense of the drama 
in their lives, Marotta gives us these people 
as he knows them. $3.00 


U. S. West: 

The Saga of Wells Fargo 

By Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. This 

story of Wells Fargo, which for almost a 

century swaggered through the spacious 

American West in the dual role of shotgun 

messenger and powerful banker, is the story 

of the West itself. With over 200 illus- 

trations, 3 maps, and two-color title page. 
$7.50 


The Best of W. H. Hudson 


Edited by Odell Shepard. Much of the 
beauty of Hudson lies in individual pass- 
ages scattered throughout the twenty-four 
volumes of his collected works. Here are 
nearly three score of his finest, selected by 
one of the outstanding scholars of our day. 


$4.00 


The Time Reader’s 
Book of Recipes 


Here are two hundred and thirty favorite 
recipes of the women who read Time, se- 
lected and with an introduction by Florence 
Arfmann, Director of the Experimental 
Kitchen, Young & Rubicam. Illustrated. 

2.50 


> 


Shakespeare of London 


By Marchette Chute. <A brilliant and origi- 
nal biography of which John Mason Brown 
has said, “I have never read one which gave 
so vivid a picture of the times, the theatre 
companies, the outstanding personalities, or 
the background of Shakespeare’s own life.” 

$4.00 


FALL LEADERS from E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Clothes Make Magic 


By Emmi Cotten. How to select the clothes 
which will enhance your figure, coloring and 
personality and show you at your loveliest. 
Detailed drawings plus color charts make 
this book unique. $5.95 


London Echoing 


By James Bone. Impressions of nearly half 
a century of London life, with magnificent 
drawings by the author’s brother, Muirhead 
Bone, dean of English etchers. $5.00 


Old English Furniture 


A Simple Guide Book By Hampden Gordon, 
C.B. A fine clear book on old English 
furniture, written for the novice, and illus- 
trated with 33 photographs. $2.75 


Uttermost Part 
of the Earth 


By E. Lucas Bridges. A remarkable docu- 
ment covering 75 years of life among the 
almost unknown and primitive Indians on 
Tierra de Fuego. A book unique in all 
respects. 558 pages. 97 photographs and 

$10.00 


) maps. $ 


Men Who Make 
Your World 


By Members of the Overseas Press Club 
of America. Profile studies from first hand 
knowledge, by top-flight correspondents, of 
the 25 men in the world who shape its pres- 
ent and future. From Stalin to Nehru, 
Truman to Pope Pius XII. $3.50 


Patterns and Ceremonials of the Indians 
of the Southwest. With over 100 iithographs by Ira Moskowitz. 


Text by John Collier, Introduction by John Sloan. 


A beautiful and distinguished book giving 


not only an analysis of the Southwest Indian life and its contribution to world culture, but 
powerful, dramatic lithographs and drawings of the Indian ceremonials and dances. $15.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 





300 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 




















GAMES ... . HUNTING AND FISHING .. . . RIDING 
BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN AND CARD PLAYERS 


Here are nine steady and consistent sellers in the 


By ALAN D’EGVILLE 


A eo book for all those who are fly- 
fishers and those who aren’t! The sketches 
and drawings add immeasurably to the 
amusing text, which in spite of its humorous 


attitude, contains much that is new to even 
the most hard-bitten fisherman. Just pub- 
lished. $2.00 
la 

FISHING FOR — 
In Salty Waters 
By ERL RoMAN 
Answers to an questions on Od 
Water Fishing, Surf Casting, Inland Salt 
Water Fishing. $2.00 

eo 


Pond, Lake and Stream FISHING 
By Ben C. RoBINSON 


Advice and information on every sort of 
fresh water angling. Illustrated. $2.50 


WOODLAND, HELD AND 
WATERFOWL HUNTING 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 
Guns, ammunition, technical details and 
even the hunter’s dog come in for attention 
in this complete volume. $2.50 
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hobby fields — check your stock and reorder now 
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FORTUNE POKER 
By GrEorGE S. CoFFIN AG 


A giant poker bluebook — 
designed to add to any ~g> 
player’s knowledge and @&..) ~~ 
enjoyment of the game. 

Gives the 130 laws of Poker and includes a 
big glossary of terms. Just published. Dealer 
circulars available. $2.50 


NEW Complete HOYLE 


The most complete book published on 
games. $3.50 


Complete GIN RUMMY 


Valuable pointers on this popular game. 


$1.00 
* 


Learn BRIDGE Fast 


By Shepard Barclay—for the bridge be- 


ginner. $1.00 
& 


RIDING FOR ALL 


By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 

Elementary knowledge for all 
those who wish to enjoy the 
art of horsemanship with many 
“= illustrative photographs and 
drawings. In very readable form the author 
gives the novice all essential instruction. Just 
published. $2.00 
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Che 
Picture Story 





of HAWAII 


By HESTER O'NEILL Pictures by URSULA KOERING 


This story of life on the colorful island of Hawaii 
today, bringing into focus the history of its peo- 


ple, adds another to the popular Picture Stories 
of Other Countries series. Size, 84% x 10’. 
Color pictures on every page. 


Ages, 8 to 12 years $950 


Publication, October 


KENTUCKY DERBY 
WINNER 


By ISABEL McLENNAN McMEEKIN 
Illustrated by CORINNE DILLON 

A wonderful horse story laid in Kentucky 
and full of all the atmosphere that even 
young horse lovers revel in! A Junior 


Literary Guild selection. Ages, 9 to 12. $950 
Ready . ee ee 





Fiddling 
Cowboy 








By ADOLPH REGLI lustrated by NAT EDSON 


Peppered with excitement and spiced with big 
scenes of adventure, this is a story of the old 
West of the 1870's and of Ross Gordon who 

rode from Illinois to Texas to become a cow- 











boy. Historically accurate. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection 


Teen Age $ 
Publication, September 250 


THE PLAYMAKER 
of AVON 


By CHARLES NORMAN 

Illustrated by KATHARINE KNIGHT 

A simple, straightforward and delightful 
1 biography of Shakespeare presented from 

the viewpoint of the feen age reader. 

a $3°° 
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By ELEANOR CLYMER 

Illustrated by CORINNE DILLON 

When economy demanded that the Bennetts spend 
their vacation in a city apartment instead of a summer 
camp, they didn’t know about the Jatch-key club nor 
the thrill of baseball games staged in vacant lots, but 
this wide-awake family soon found the rough and 
tumble neighborhood a challenging adventure. Another 
distinguished book in the Youtu Topay series. $950 
For ages 8 to 12. Publication, September . . . 


TONY GAY on the 
LONGHORN TRAIL 





Written and illustrated by BILLY WARREN 


A first rate Western for young readers—the story of a 
fourteen year old boy who delivers a herd of longhorn 
cattle, outwitting two scheming outlaws along the way! 
By the author-artist of Rime Cowsoy Ripe and 
Sappies Up! Ripe ’Em Hicu. For ages 10 to 74. $950 
Publication, October. . + 2 & 4 s+ 6 « 
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1. 
= ONGMANS Books for Boys & Girls 


By LYSLE CARVETH. Illustrated by ANNE e AIRY BOOK 


VAUGHAN. Here is an unusual adventure 

in the Philippines. The story of an eight- Collected and edited by ANDREW LANG. 
year old Moro boy who dared to believe _Ihustrated by ANNE VAUGHAN. Here is a 
in white man’s ways among a savage book of fairy stories that have been told 


( MORO BOY THE OLIVE 


ple. His friends called him a coward, down the ages in the strange and mystic B" 
ut he proved to be a hero. East. There is adventure and wisdom to : 
Ages 8-12, $2.50 fascinate young and old alike. ; 

Ages 8-14. $2.50 detail 


STORM OF THE ORANGE = 
DANCERWOOD FAIRY BOOK 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated by . 
HELEN TORREY. Storm was a dog who could ire i edited by gy nm 
challenge Bob, Son of Battle. He roamed _//ustrated by CHRISTINE Price. A best sell- 
the moors until he met the one man who i" fairy book, among the most popular 
could be his master. A tale for all who of the famous “color” series. Here is a 
. collection of stories all very tellable and 


love oan a Benen. $3.00 entertaining, giving children an under- 
ges. : standing of various European countries 
through their folk-lore. late ¢ 


THE BLUE CAT Ages 8-14. $2.50 


OF CASTLE TOWN RED FOX OF T! 
By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. Illustrated FHE KINAPOO beh 


by JANICE HOLLAND. A tale of enchantment 


—that is really true. Some people never By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. Illustrated by ancie! 
believed in the blue cat, but there is a CHARLES BANKS WILSON. This is the story 

carpet in the Metropolitan Museum to of an Indian who fought for human rights. deale: 
prove his incredible story. It is a different and exciting Western. full ¢ 





Ages 8-14, $2.75 Ages 12-16. Aug. 3rd. $2.75 


OTHE PHANTOM WRONGHAND 


By GERALDINE WYATT. Illustrated by Kurt 
ROAN wertH. A worthy successor to Mrs. 

Wyatt’s popular Buffalo Gold, this is the 
By STEPHEN HOLT. Illustrated by PERS story of young Todd Parrish and the 2500 
CROWELL. If there is anything better than Longhorns they said he could never drive 
a boy and a dog story it is one of a boy toAbilene. Ages 12-16. $2.50 
and a horse. And this is the unusual story 
of Glenn Barnes who was through with Write f 
horses until he met THE PHANTOM —s, 


OAN. Ages 12-16. $2.50 free catalog 
of Longmans 


XO PRAIRIE PRINTER 32°." 


By MARJORIE MEDARY. Decorations by —a 
MANNING deV. Lee. A thrilling frontier ee, 
story of Tom Kenyon who wanted to get 
on a fighting newspaper in Kansas Ter- 
ritory. But there was a pack of trouble 
between Tom and his ambitions in the 
wild days of 1856. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


XS MIDNIGHT PATRIOT 


By EMMA L. PATTERSON. Decorations by 
—_ see a oo hy 
anger in New York and Peekskill as he 
tried to protect the American Army from LONGMANS, 
\ spies in the early days of the Revolution. GREEN & CO. 
Ages 14 up. $2.75 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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BOOKS FOR FALL 1949 


“OF Yachts and Men 


by William Atkin 
“America’s foremost designer of small yachts”, 
— C. F. CHAPMAN, Editor, Motor Boating 
ILLY ATKIN is known wherever boatlovers gather. Here is his story of the enjoyment 
and adventures of building and sailing small boats, together with the designs and 
detailed building descriptions of a dozen of his favorite sail and motor boats. “When you 
pick up a book with the name ‘Atkin’ in the title page you know it is going to be inter- 
esting.” — “SKIPPER” SMITH, Rudder. 197 drawings, plans and photographs. $7.50 


The Story of Jade 


by Herbert P. Whitlock, 


late curator of The Morgan Gem Collection, prepared for publication by 
Martin L. Ehrmann 


Seas master work on Jade by one of the few great authorities 
on the subject in the world. The only available handbook, 
fully illustrated, on the meaning of the shapes and symbols of 
ancient and modern carved Jade. For the student, collector, art 
dealer, jeweler and every library. Illustrated with 179 plates in 
full color and black and white. $12.50 








How to Beautify and 
Improve your Home Ground 


By Henry B. Aul, Assistant Horticultur- 
al Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune. An 
idea-packed book on how to make 
your property, whether it is a yard or 
a lot, in the city or country, into a 
small estate — how to plan flowers 
and shrubbery, landscape, build play- 
centers, terraces, cooking centers, etc. 
Illustrated with 160 drawings and 
plans. $3.50 


Your Career in Motion 


Now again available 
New Editions 


The Complete Party 
Book 
by Alexander Van 


Rensselaer + $3.50 
A Traveler's Guide 
to France 
by Stuart Murray + $3.00 





Pictures, Television 
and Radio 


Edited by Charles Reed Jones. Top stars, 
such as Bob Hope, Frank Sinatra, 
Betty Grable tell here their own 
experiences in getting started and 
developing their careers in the 
movies, radio and television. A gold 
mine of information for aspiring stars 
by 29 top-ranking professionals. $2.98 





Understand 

P Your Ulcers 

Y Dr. Burrill B,C 
eo 


Your Puppy and 
How to Train Him 
by H. V. Beamish + $2.50 









SHERIDAN HOUSE, INC. © 257 FOURTH AVE. * NEW YORK 10 
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How to Work 


With and Through 
People! 


Richard W. Wetherill, author, 
educator, training executive 
and management consultant, 
in his work for the Budd Man- 
ufacturing Corporation devel- 
oped many new techniques for 
individuals working within 
groups and with groups. Later 
he expanded these into dynam- 
ic adult training courses that 
have benefited thousands in 
public speaking—salesman- 
ship—business relations—lead- 
ership—creative thinking. Mr. 
Wetherill has always drawn 
his material from actual situ- 
ations and problems that arise 
frequently in the work-day 
world. He has now organized 
what has proved successful in 
three volumes. 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


By RicHarp W. WETHERILL 


Volume I—How to Suc- 
ceed with People 


356 pages 534 x 834 $2.75 
Volume II—How to Put 


Your Ideas Across 


345 pages 534 x 834 $2.75 


Volume III—How to Get 
Leadership and Influence 


353 pages 534 x 834 $2.75 





D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue N.Y. 3 























What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


{Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of tl 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





In Defense of the School 
Librarian 
To the Editor: 

Since my desire to become a school librarian 
dates back to elementary school, it was a terribl 
blow to have librarians, even those associated with 
library schools, look down their very educated noses 
at my chosen field. I have found this to be almost 
universally true—that librarians consider the schoo! 
librarian a sort of poor relation. This is my fifth 
year as a school librarian and I feel that I must do 
something to clarify the picture. The Wslson Li 
brary Bulletin is read avidly by so many that I 
could not think of a better place to write 

Who said the school librarian is only a traffi 
policeman? There are so many different tasks that 
you'll never lack work, nor can you ever be bored 
because so much of what happens is unpredictable 
The most troublesome thing that can happen is 
that you may suffer from a case of acute ‘‘question 
itis,’ but the expression of approval of the book 
you chose for the school’s problem boy is well 
worth it. 

To any prospective library student who has been 
a bit discouraged by the attitude of most librarians 
(unfortunately, there is too much truth in_ the 
mental picture conjured up when most people pic 
ture a ‘‘librarian’) I should like to say, ‘Tak« 
heart—there’s fun and excitement and best of all 
never a dull moment.” 

MARION E. Dervinis, Librarian 
Media Borough School District 
Media, Pennsylvania 


We Aim to Serve 
To the Editor: 


Our library has built up over the years a reputa 
tion for service almost out of proportion to its size 
Our townspeople could certainly use the library 
more, but I doubt that they could use the librarians 
more. We have for ten years had a regular story 
hour, summer and winter. Book Week is celebrated 
in the children’s room by an exhibit of new books, 
and a visit from all the school children in the city 
For a number of years only children within walking 
distance came to these exhibits. For the last two 
years a school bus has been assigned for the use of 
all the children, and we have a class every half hour 
during Book Week and the week after. In the 
spring the spring book festival is observed on a 
much less lavish and exhausting scale, with visits 
from near-by schools, and books on display for 
teachers preparing spring orders. 

Librarians in the adult department have few con 
tacts with the children from the elementary schools 
Occasionally a class is brought for a visit or to work 
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on a school problem. But the requescs from out- 
side groups for book talks, reviews, or discussions 
are many. There is a biweekly invitation to appear 
on the local radio station to talk about the new 
books. Several of the librarians share this job. Be- 
sides this, there is continual request for book talks 
from clubs and church groups. How much this in- 
creases the number of books taken from the library 
is in doubt. It does publicize the librarians. Seldom 
is one introduced to a new group without someone 
saying she has heard her on the radio. And when 
occasionally we review a book with an especial 
appeal we have to buy extra copies. This kind of 
publicity is not for those who like their evenings 
to themselves. Nor can it get results in a short time. 
Our librarians have made the library a vital part of 
the community, but at some effort, and over a num- 
ber of years. 

Now a question: How do other librarians over- 
come the reluctance of borrowers to bring their 
small questions to the library? Our borrowers often 
say, "I wanted to ask you to look something up for 
me, but I didn’t like to bother you.’’ Perhaps this, 
too, can be overcome in time. 

RutH M. McEvoy, First Assistant 
Richmond Memorial Library 
Batavia, New York 


How I Earn My Spending Money 


To the Editor: 

In every girl's life there cor 
wants to earn her own money and be able to spend 
it in her own way. This was my thought when I 
applied for my present job at the library. However, 
since then this job has become increasingly less a 
way to earn money and more a way of helping other 
people and myself. It gives me the chance to learn 
how to talk with people and creates a way to help 
others widen their horizons by reading. 

So many people have the wrong impression of 
library workers. They think librarians are thin, wan 
creatures who shout “Quiet!” whenever someone 
takes a deep breath. I hope some day these mis- 
guided people will come to their senses and see 
that librarians are just as human as anyone else. 

You may work hard in a library but there is much 
personal satisfaction in the job. There are few 
pleasures greater to a librarian than the sight of the 
long, even rows of books, standing stiffly upright 
like toy soldiers on parade at the end of a busy day, 
and it seems that the longer you work the more 
aware you become of the books themselves. It is 
only a matter of a few weeks before you start dream- 
ing of books at night. There are fat books, thin 
books, ragged books, new books, books of adven- 
ture, books of romance, books of mystery, historical 
books, biographical books, and books of every color, 
size, and description. You soon find that books are 
not merely written pages between two covers, but 
they contain the adveniure, romance, and very es- 
sence of life. 

I may be earning money by doing library work 
but I feel I am doing more. I feel Iam learning how 
to live better with my neighbors, and I know I am 
learning how to serve my community best. 

JACQUELYN WOEHRLE, 
Part-time Assistant 
Gravois Branch 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


a time when she 
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THE LITTLE HILL 
Written and illustrated by HARRY 
BEHN. “The best of its sort since 
RLS’s Child’s Garden.” Lewis Gannett 
Ages 6 up. $2.00 


PICNIC WOODS 
Written and illustrated by LILIAN 
ROBERTSON. A _ colorful picture 
book about the animals on the day 
Mister Fox plans a picnic. 


Ages 4-8. $2.00 


MORE DANISH TALES 
By MARY C. HATCH. Illustrated 
by Edgun. Fifteen humorous folktales, 
retold from Grundtvig’s Folkaeventyr. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


SAND IN HER SHOES 
By MILDRED LAWRENCE. Illus- 
trated by Madye Lee Chastain. Dur- 
ing their first year in Florida two 
children solve the mystery surround- 
ing an old beachcomber. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


THE TREASURE OF LI-PO 
By ALICE RITCHIE, Illustrated by 
T. Ritchie. Six delightful Chinese 
stories in the best folk and fairytale 
tradition. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


TEN AMERICAN CITIES, 
Then and Now 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. Ililus- 
trated by Josephine Haskell. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Dallas, and Chicago. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
SHADOW OF THE HAWK 
By GEOFFREY TREASE. Illustrated 
by Joe Krush. A boy’s journey to the 
Balkans to find a lost Greek manu- 
script in Renaissance days. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
HARLEQUIN HULLABALOO 
By DOROTHY LYONS. Illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis. A girl trains her 


Saddlebred horse to become a winner. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JOHN DAY 
Books for Boys and Girls 








ye? . 
by Willard Price 
author of Pacific Adventure, 
Roving South, ete. 
The ever-popular Willard Price tells an 
exciting and authentic story of a hunt for 
live wild animals and of two boys who chose 
to explore the Amazon jungle alone—fight- 


ing off a dangerous rival and hostile In- 
dians. Decoration by Georg T. Hartmann. 


Ages 12 to adult. $2.50 


THE FORBIDDEN 
FOREST 


by Darrell Berrigan 
Photographs by John Dominis 


Forty-five full-page photographs and _ text 
relate the story of two Japanese children 
of today who venture into the Forbidden 
Forest, learn the secret it holds, and return 
to their parents with wonderful news. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


STRAIGHT FURROW 


The Biography of Harry S. 
Truman for Young People 
by Cornelia Spencer, 


author of Three Sisters 


The dramatic, inspiring life of a plain man 
of the people who rose to his country’s 
most honored position. A story in the best 
American tradition, and one to appeal 
strongly to young people. Jilustrated from 


photographs. Ages 12 to adult. $2.50 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office 


yl 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 eZ 
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Back Copies of Newspapers 


Our serials department offers the following un 
bound newspapers for the cost of transportation 

Boston Evening Transcript: November 1931-Se; 
tember 1940 


1945 
Chicago Sun: December 4-5, 1941; January 30 
1942; December 1945 
Christian Science Monitor: October 1932-Jun 
1937; January 3-April 2, 1938; February 14, 1939 
December 1945 
Los Angeles Examiner: August 26, 1940-Decen 
ber 1945 
Springfield Republican: 1928-1934, incomplete 
January 1935-December 1945 
United States Daily: November 1928-December 
1933 
United States News: January 1934-December 
1939 
ELIZABETH HANSON, Head, Serials Departme 
University of Kentucky Librarie 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Careful Borrower 


To the Editor: 

For years borrowers of the Osterhout Free Li 
brary of Wilkes-Barre, have used 2” x 3” yellow 
identification cards, so the assistant at the circula 
tion desk was somewhat mystified when she was 
confronted with a 3” x 5” grayish library card, one 
side of which was completely taken up with regula- 
tions. To be sure, it was an Osterhout card but in 
spection revealed that the expiration date was 
April 5, 1920. 

The owner of the card had last drawn books on 
it in May 1915. As many borrowers loose their 
cards at least once in their three years validity we 
believe it is something of a record to retain a 
library card in one’s possession for thirty-four 
years. 

As the borrower, a retired businessman, regis 
tered for his new card it was brought out that 
whereas his address in 1915 was Plainsville, this 
town is now known as Plains. 

In 1915 he used to read only books written in 
Italian, but today he left the library carrying Vol 
ume one of Harvey's History of Wilkes-Barre 

LUCILE MESSINGER, Head of Circulation 
Osterhout Free Library 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 





Associate in Arts 


The Community College of Temple University 
offers a course in library science leading to a 
degree of associate in arts, beginning with the 
1949-1950 academic year. The comprehensive two 
year course will enable students to qualify for the 
position of library technician or senior library clerk 
The well rounded curriculum includes various cul- 
tural subjects as well as training in the skills of 
cataloging, ordering, reference and circulation 
duties. Further information may be obtained from 
the registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
: Pennsylvania. 
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Master’s Degree 


A program leading to a master’s degree in li- 
brary science is being offered by the University of 
Minnesota's graduate school this fall quarter. It 
will include a choice of four areas of specialization 
—administration of libraries, work with children 
and young people, reading guidance and selection 
of materials, and advanced bibliography and refer- 
ence. Students may also elect to work for the 
degree with or without writing a thesis. Three 
seminars are being offered this fall to open the 
program. Requirements for admission are gradua- 
tion with a bachelor’s degree from an approved 
college or university, high scholastic standing, and 
college training or the equivalent in the basic li- 
brary courses. 


Prize Contest 


The Saturday Review of Literature is cooperating 
with E. P. Dutton and Company in a contest for 
readers of Silverluck, by John Myers Myers, to 
identify the greatest number of the literary and 
classical allusions in the book. First prize will be 
$100. Entry forms and detailed rules may be ob- 
tained from the Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


Rural Libraries Study Competition 


The T.P. Sevensma Prize of 1,000 Swiss francs 
will be awarded in 1949 for “A Study in the Field 
of Rural Libraries.” It has been announced by the 
International Federation of Library Associations. 
Competing presentations are to be sent to Dr. T. P. 
Sevensma, Librarian, University Library, Leiden, 
Netherlands, as Secretary General of the I.F.L.A., 
not later than 31 December 1949. In its last award 
at the 1948 meeting in London, the recipient was 
Valter Ahlstedt of Stockholm, for a study on the 
simplification and unification of cataloging rules. 
The Sevensma Prize was established just before the 
beginning of the last war by contributions from 
friends of Dr. Sevensma in recognition of his six- 
tieth birthday. The income is used for financing a 
prize awarded every two or three years. 


Baseball Fan 

Speaking of librarians being human, what about 
Lorna H. Shaw, book cataloger at the Leominster 
Public Library? Recently Miss Shaw, who knows 
her baseball so well the Braves have awarded her 
an annual pass, predicted that the Boston National 
League entry and the Cleveland Indians would 
repeat their 1948 performances. She is not a base- 
ball expert, you say. Well, last year she correctly 
picked six out of the eight teams in the National 
League race, missing out on a perfect selection by 
reversing the fourth and fifth place Pittsburgh 
Pirates and the New York Giants. Miss Shaw 
has been following baseball for forty years, and 
saw her first major league game when she was five 
years old. She is noted in her community as an 
authority on the subject, and has settled many a 
dispute about obscure baseball points and records. 

BOSTON CHAPTER (S.L.A.) News Bulletin 


OCTOBER 1949 





A great reader audience 
will welcome... 


THE STORY OF 


MAGNESIUM 


by W. H. Gross 


Because this once highly 
technical subject is made under- 
standable in this new publica- 
tion from the American Society 
for Metals. 


% ENTHUSIASTIC REVIEWS BY 
AUTHORITIES. 


3% WRITTEN FOR THE INQUIRING 
LAYMAN. 


yx COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF A 
NEW AND IMPORTANT METAL. 


% SIMPLE DIAGRAMS, CHARTS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


%& IDEAL STUDENT REFERENCE OR 
CLASS TEXT. 


Available now in 
its First Edition. 


Retails at $2-°° (,!c", 


Usual Library Discounts 


American Society for Metals 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


World's largest publisher of books for 
The Metal Industry 
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SHE’S MY GIRL ! by Elizabeth Headley 
(author of A DaTE For DIANE) 
A girl, a boy, a kennel of dogs—and a wonderful story of 
teen-age troubles and happiness. $2.50 





















T-QUARTERBACK by R. G. Emery (author of Hicu, Instvz!) 


A real and timely story of college football. Johnny Merlin, quarterback, finds 
merely victory is not the final goal. $2.50 


FOR A WHOLE LIFETIME by Jessica Lyon 


Karen Moore and Bill Holloway met and fell in love. It was then she realized 
there was more to love and marriage than the rosy glow of romance. A serious 
junior novel. $2.50 












fer Younger Readers 


TOBY ON THE SHEEP DRIVE by Margaret Phelps 
(author of REGULAR CowBoy) 

The thrilling story of Toby, the first boy ever to go the 

entire 200 miles of the Heber Sheep Drive. Illustrated 
by Evelyn Copelman. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ONCE IN THE FIRST TIMES: 





















Folk Tales from the Philippines 


- Retold by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
\ (editor of HeE1iGH-Ho For HALLOWEEN!) 
Vi These legends and myths, gathered together for the first time, 
= 


will give the child reader a new understanding of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Drawings by John Sheppard. $2.50 















Recent Sutlications 


MANNERS FOR MODERNS-—A Junior Book of Etiquette 

by Judith Unger Scott (author of Lessons 1n LOvVELINEss) 
“Chatty, informal style that will make our young moderns see the value of 
good manners and gracious living. Recommended.” Library Journal. For both 
teen-age boys and girls. $2.50 

ENCHANTED CARAVAN by Dorothy Gilman Butters 
‘tA story of five lonely and ill-assorted people who find inner happiness and 
romance during one magic summer together.’”’— VIRGINIA H. MATHEWS in 
Publisher’s Weekly. $2.50 


NUVAT THE BRAVE by Radko Doone 
A new edition of this story which has become a classic. Ages 8-12. $2.50 





Macrae Smith _phitadetphia 2, Pa. 











WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, FALL 1949 


For older boys and girls 


For younger boys and girls 


LITTLE-OR-NOTHING 
FROM NOTTINGHAM 


Written by MARGUERITE HENRY and 
illustrated in color by WESLEY DENNIS, 
author and artist of ALWAYS REDDY. 
Wonderful pictures illustrate the story 
of a wistful, lovable little dog who 


joined a circus. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00, cloth 


THE LITTLE WHISTLER 


o By FRANCES FROST. With color illus- 
trations by ROGER DUVOISIN. The well- 
known poet and the 1948 Caldecott 
medal winner combine talents in an 
enchanting little book of poems. 

Ages 6-10. $2.00, cloth 





By JACK HOLT and CAROLYN 2 
COGGINS. Illustrated by westey -- 
DENNIS. Lance had to prove to his 
father that he was a_ responsible 
horseman before he could have a 


horse of his own. 
Ages 5-8. $2.00, cloth 


a 


THE LONESOME BEAR 


By HARRISON KINNEY. Illustrated 
by HAROLD Price. A hilarious story 
_ about a serious boy and a bear who 
a liked marshmallows, sleeping in a 
four-poster bed, and riding in the 
back seat of automobiles. 


Ages 8-12. $2.00, cloth 





Send for free illustrated catalogue of 
Whittlesey House Books for Young People, Fall 1949 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE shinee voce gel v.18 










MOUNTAIN PONY AND 
¥ THE RODEO MYSTERY 


By HENRY V. LAROM. Illustrated by Ross 
SANTEE. The newest and perhaps the most 
exciting of the Mountain Pony books. Set in 
Wyoming and Madison Square Garden. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50, cloth 


VINNIE REAM AND 
MR. LINCOLN 


By FREEMAN H. HUBBARD. Illustrated with 
photographs. A fictionized biography of the 
girl who at 17 modeled Abraham Lincoln 
at the White House and later carved his 
statue which stands in the Capitol. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75, cloth 


COPPER COUNTRY 
ADVENTURE 


By ETHEL C. BRILL. IIlustrated by BRUCE ADAMS. 
An exciting story of intrigue and adventure 
around the Lake Superior copper country in 
the middle of the last century. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50, cloth 


TELEVISION WORKS 
LIKE THIS 


By JEANNE and ROBERT BENDICK., I|lustrated 
by JEA'NNE BENDICK. A wonderful picture book 
for everyone interested in television. Incom- 
parable pictures illustrate every phase of this 
marvelous invention. All ages. $1.75, cloth 


MANNERS MADE EASY 


By MARY BEERY. Illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. A new, comprehensive book on 
etiquette, interpreting this necessary science 
as the knowledge of getting along well with 
people. Teen ages. $3.00, cloth 


HOW YOU LOOK AND DRESS 


By BYRTA CARSON. A manual on good taste 
in dress and appearance. With invaluable tips 
on how to care for, select and make ¢!orhes. 
With a color wheel and 340 illustrations. 
Teen ages. $3.00, cloth 
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Of Special Interest to Librarians 


We have just published five new books. They are all suitable for library 
use, but two of them are particularly so. We stress these two because 
of their content and binding, and because they are for a higher age range 
than most Young Scott Books. 





SOMETHING OLD, 
SOMETHING NEW 


by Dorothy Canfield. 


“All of the stories are as real and as ‘tasty’ as the 
maple sugar that Aunt Hannah sprinkled on the corn 
meal mush . . . but in them, too, is the spirit of the 
American dream. It shines out of them so clearly that 
it seems to drive away the clouds of doubt and in- 
decision that beset America today. This is a grand 
book. It will have a long and happy life.”—MAaRY 
GOULD DAVIS, Saturday Review. ‘These leisurely sto- 
ries are filled with the personality of a great and 
kindly woman. The thoughtful young reader will 
find that the pattern and texture of the past here 
created flow into a deeper understanding of citizen- 
ship today.” MRS. HUGH GRANT STRAUS, Child Stud) 
Association. These stories, told by a master story- 


ST RIES OF THE PEOPLE teller, are of the people who are America; they are 


stories that make citizenship live. Illustrated by 


WHO ARE AMERICA MARY DANA SHIPMAN. Ages 10 and up, 54% x8, 


* 92 pages, full cloth, $2.50. 
Dorothy Canfield si ie 








HOW YOUR BODY WORKS 
by Herman & Nina Schneider. 


Proper knowledge about your body and how it works means proper 
respect for it. This book, by the authors of Ler’s Look Inside, Let's 
Find Out and Now Try This, is a first physiology book for children of 
9 and up. The discussion of body-functioning is planned for the child 
who reads the book. It describes his body as it is today, and leaves out 
what is irrelevant to him—the reproductive system, the body in infancy 
and in maturity. Throughout the text, the emphasis is on the normal, 
healthy body, and how it can be kept that way. Experiments that are 
fun and easy to do build up first-hand knowledge and every major 
point is illustrated with straightforward drawings by BARBARA IVINS. 
Ages 9-14, 61% x 81/4, 160 pages, full cloth, $2.50. 


Other Fall, 1949, Publications 


THE VERY LITTLE DOG, written and illustrated by Grace Skaar. Ages 3-4, 24 cardboard 
pages, cloth back strip, $1.00. 

TWO LITTLE TRAINS by Margaret Wise Brown. 4-color pictures by Jean Charlot. Ages 
4-7, 40 pages, paper over boards binding, $1.50. 

IT LOOKS LIKE THIS, written and illustrated by Irma E. Webber. Ages 5-8, 40 pages, 
varnished cover, cloth back strip, $1.00. 

Send for a complete illustrated descriptive catalog showing ages and grades for all Young 
Scott Books in print. With the catalog is a check list order form giving educational dis- 
count. Write to Department W'LB. 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 


513 Sixth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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From the BLACK FALCON by Armstrong Sperry 


The new book written and illustrated by 
ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


BLACK FALCON 


Sea battles, raiders, high adventure abound in 
this latest book by a popular author of junior 
novels. Blood-and-thunder tale of pirate Jean 
Lafitte for 12 and up. $2.50 


TICKTOCK AND JIM, 
DEPUTY SHERIFFS 

Pal! ; || by KEITH ROBERTSON 

Thousands of boys 


and girls are waiting 
for this sequel to 
| TICKTOCK AND 
{ JIM. A tale of mid- 

western hijackers 
and a lost mustang. 
12 and up. $2.50 





Two new titles in the distinguished LAND OF THE FREE Series: 
TIDEWATER VALLEY 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON 





WINSTON 


BOOKS FOR 








YOUNG READERS 
Fall 1949 











by NANCY MAROHN 

Jaunty picture story of an 
unhappy truck who wasn’t 
allowed to enter the cool, 
green park. For5to7.¢) 25 


CHUFFER 1) cvizasetH ELAM 


For ages 5 to 7—a yicture story of a stubborn 
little engine which parents will want to read 
and children will want to hear. $1.25 


SCHOOLHOUSE in the WOODS 
by REBECCA CAUDILL 


he fun of going to a one-room mountain school, 
forty years ago, pervades this charming sequel 
to the popular HAPPY LITTLE FAMILY. 
For 6 to 8. $2.00 


of TH, 


by VANYA OAKES 


The Story of the Chinese and the 
Pacific Railways. Fifteen-year-old 
Hip Wo helps lay the footprints of 
the “smoke dragon’’ across the 
Sierras. 12 and up. $2.50 


by JO EVALIN LUNDY 


counters love, adventure and new 
understanding in the mountainous 


The Story of the Swiss in Oregon. 4 my 
A sixteen-year-old Swiss heroine en- 4» 
* Q\ ¥* 
? 


Northwest. 12 and up. $2.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY « Philadelphia and Toronto 
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Columbia Books 


ART AND SCIENTIFIC 


THOUGHT By Martin Johnson. 
Foreword by Walter de la Mare. 
“.. ought to be deeply pondered by 
everybody who has a philosophic interest 
in the present fragmentation of our cul- 
ture.”—Lyman Bryson. I/lustrated. $3.00 


REFLECTIONS ON OUR AGE 


Lectures delivered at the Opening Session of 
UNESCO at the Sorbonne University, Paris. 
Foreword by Stephen Spender. Herbert Read, 
Jean-Paul Sartre André Malraux, Louis 
Atagon, Julian Huxley, Sir S. Radhakrish- 
nan, and many others contribute to this 
intellectual symposium. $4.50 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS 


Aasout BOOKMAKING 


By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. A new 
edition of the well-known treasury of 
information published in 1933 as Fifty 
Books about Bookmaking. $1.75 


THE TASK and TRAINING OF 
LIBRARIANS By Ernest J. Reece. 


An informal report upon the problems of 
education for library service. A King’s 
Crown Press Publication $1.75 


POWER AND MORALS 


By Martin ]. Hillenbrand. An analysis of 
the problem of the right use of power in 
our time. $3.25 


ANNALS oF tHe NEW YORK 


STAGE Volume xv: 1891-1894 
By George C. D. Odell. 1,027 pages. 378 
photographs. $12.50 


COMEDY ano CONSCIENCE 
arter tHE RESTORATION 


By Joseph Wood Krutch 
Revised Edition. $3.75 


+ 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 





The first three Reports 
of THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
INQUIRY. now available 


THE LIBRARY’S PUBLIC 

By Bernard Berelson, Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 
A summary of everything now scientif- 
ically known about the use of the 7,400 
public libraries in the United States by 
their public of 25,000,000. $3.00 


THE INFORMATION FILM 


By Gloria Waldron, Education Depart- 

ment, Twentieth Century Fund 

The first and only book to examine the 

entire field of the adult information 

film. Includes recommendations for in- 

creased library use and distribution. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


THE BOOK INDUSTRY 


By William Miller. The only up-to- 
date non-technical survey of publish- 
ing in America. Librarians will find a 
clear picture of the importance to them 
of every decision in the publishing in- 

$2.75 


dustry, 
Coming later 
this fall and winter 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Robert D. Leigh. The General 
Report of the Public Library Inquiry 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 

By Alice |. Bryan 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE POLITICAL 
PROCESS. By Oliver Garceau 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

FOR THE CITIZEN. By James L. McCamy 


PRESS 


Publishers of 
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Was YOU SEE this symbol on a binding it will mean on our list a strong, 
reinforced buckram binding, bright colors, and clear stamping on front and spine. 
Because the bindings have been prepared for school and library use, there will be no 
jackets available. This saving has been passed on to the user in the form of a stronger 
binding. As other Crowell titles are reprinted, they too will be added to the list of 
these sturdily bound juveniles. The price of CEB titles will, in general, be fifty cents 
higher than the list price of the regular trade binding. The same discounts will 


prevail. Remember: 


“Crowell EXTRA-BOUND’ 


MEANS BUCKRAM 


The first CEB titles available are: 
BOLTON, Sarah K. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
COE, Lloyd 

Charcoal 
CRUSE, Amy 

The Golden Road in English Literature 


EBERLE, Irmengarde 
Nurse! The Story of a Great Profession 
Modern Medical Discoveries 


KNAPP, Sally 
Women Doctors Today 


LAMB, Charles and Mary 


Tales from Shakespeare 


MARRIOTT, Alice 
Indians on Horseback 
MEADOWCROFT, Enid La Monte 
Ship Boy with Columbus 
Silver for General Washington: 
A Story of Valley Forge 
RECK, Franklin M. 
The Romance of American 
Transportation 
THARP, Louise Hall 
Lords and Gentlemen 
WEBER, Lenora Mattingly 
Meet the Malones 


The publishers hope that this small beginning will help 
to solve a problem that has been most pressing. They 


ores * 


welcome comments on and criticisms of the project. 


Fel 
PAS 432 FOURTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 16 e WN. Y. 
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Book Cards 
Slipping of Books 
Processing of Book Pockets 
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IBM’s simplified library system assures 
centralized control of all records and a 
uniform system of loan record accounting 
throughout all branches. Utilizing an 
IBM Time Stamp for charging and an IBM 
Sorter for determining automatically the 
overdue books, it eliminates all writing 
and manual sorting at the charging desk. 
Overdue notices are prepared quickly in 
the central library on an IBM Electric 
Typewriter. Any type of notice, with as 
many carbons as desired for subsequent use, 
can be prepared with speed and ease. 


Because a uniform system of accounting 
prevails, borrowers may return their books 
at any branch. The elimination of book 
pockets, cards, and the slipping of 
books relieves the library staff of burden- 
some clerical detail. 


(IBM 














The IBM Method is exceedingly simple to 
install, requiring no change-over period, 
and no special training of personnel. Write 
for our booklet, “IBM Circulation Control 
for Libraries”, explaining this time-saving 
method in detail. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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A Special Chec 


- New books fro 





Rest and Be Thankful, by HELEN Mac- 
INNES. Aug. 8 $3.00 


y tomy Bay (Re-Issue), by DONN BYRNE. 
Aug. $3.00 


Live With Lightning, by MITCHELL WIL- 
SON. Sept $3.00 


Departure and Other Stories, by HOWARD 
FAST. Sept. 7 $3.00 


Cat of Many Tails, by ELLERY QUEEN. 
Sept. 26 $2.75 


Dear Life, by H. E. BATES. Nov. 7 $2.00* 


The Sleeping Trees, by GILBERT MAX- 


WELL. Nov. 7 $3.00 
Rosa, by BRYAN MORGAN. Nov. 14 

$2.75% 
Love Came Laughing By, by EMILIE 
LORING Nov. 14 $2.75 


The Queen’s Awards, edited by ELLERY 
QUEEN. Nov. 14 $3.00 


The Beautiful Bequest, by ERIC HATCH. 
Jan. 9, 1950 $2.75 


The King’s Cavalier, by SAMUEL SHEL- 
LABARGER. Jan. 9, 1950 $3.00 


Mary O'Grady, by MARY LAVIN. Jan 16, 
1950 $3.00* 


The Fabulous Flight, by ROBERT LAW- 
SON. Sept. 7 $2.50 


Adventure on the Potomac, by DOROTHY 
LEAVITT. Sept. 20 $2.75% 


Jeff White: Young Woodsman, by LEW 
DIETZ. Sept. 26 $2.50 


Neighborhood Nurse, by 
Nov. 14 
$2.50* 


Sue Barton, 
HELEN DORE BOYLSTON. 


m LITTLE, BROWN & 


k List for Miclaclalele 


COMPANY 





Two Friends of Man, by RALPH KORN- 
GOLD. Nov. 7 $5.00 


John Yankee: John Adams and the Ameri- 
can Revolution, by CATHERINE DRINKER 
BOWEN. Jan. 9, 1950 $5.00* 


Free Lance of Science, by 
1950 $5.00 


Louis Pasteur, 
RENE J. DUBOS. Jan. 16, 





Healthy Babies are Happy Babies (Revised 
Fourth Edition), by JOSEPHINE HEMEN- 
WAY KENYON, M.D., and RUTH KEN- 
YON RUSSELL, M.D. Aug. 16 $2.50* 


Trout and Salmon Fishing, by JOHN E. 
HUTTON. Sept. 20 $5.00* 


Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions: 
May 1942—August 1942 (Vol. 4 of History 
of United States Naval Operations In 
World War Il), by SAMUEL ELIOT MOR.- 
ISON. Sept. 20 $6.00* 


Desperate Voyage, by JOHN CALDWELL. 
Oct. 17 $3.50 
The Christmas Cookie Book, by VIRGINIA 
PASLEY. Oct. 17 $2.75* 


The Heritage of America (Revised Edition), 
by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER and 
ALLAN NEVINS. Oct. 18 $5.00 


Trout Waters and How to Fish Them, by 


JOSEPH D. BATES, JR. Oct. 24 $6.00 
Out in the Mid-Day Sun, by MONICA 
MARTIN. Nov. 14 $3.00* 


England Reclaimed and Other Poems, by 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL. Nov. 14 — $2.75* 


by HANNAH SMITH. 
$3.00* 


For Heaven's Sake, 
Nov. 21 


The Struggle for Guadalcanal: August 1942- 
February 1943 (Vol. 5 of History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War Il) 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Nov. 23 

$6.00* 
Aunt Ella’s Cook Book, by MARGUERITE 
GILBERT McCARTHY. Nov. 23 = $2.75* 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & 


COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 6, Mass. 
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way 


Do you have the reference work 


most often consulted? 








a 





You 


“Gosh, it’s got i ‘ 
EVERYTHING!” | |: 




















guessed it! 


It’s the 
NEW 


World Book E 


The initial edition of the completely re- 
written World Book won immediate, uni- 
versal acclaim. Because it’s written so 
children can understand and use it, it 
quickly became the encyclopedia most 
often consulted in thousands of libraries, 
schools, offices and homes. 

Through World Book’s continuous re- 
vision program, succeeding editions have 
been made even more useful and valu- 
able to the library, through rendering its 
readers continuously better and more 
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ncyclopedia 


complete service. As an example, the 
most recent printings contain articles on 
Albert Schweitzer, the accession of Juli- 
ana, Israel, rocket flight, etc.— along with 
hundreds of new plates, pictures, charts, 
maps and diagrams. 

Examine the new World Book today! 
You’ll quickly see the reasons for its pop- 
ularity with readers from 6 to 60! Pub- 
lished by Field Enterprises, Inc., Educa- 
tional Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Grom the 
FALL LIST 


The Gamester 
by Rafael Sabatini 
The wealth of France to play with, a friendly regent and a 


dangerous wife — these were the elements in the life — 
Law had fashioned for himself. Sabatini at the top of his form. 


To Every Man A Penny 


by Bruce Marshall 


The years of our own generation seen through the eyes of an 
unforgettable French priest. 


The Country of the Blind 


by Geor ge S. Counts and Nucia Lod ge 


The translators of New Russia's Primer make an unsparing 
analysis of Russian thought as it stands on the record. 


The Autobiography of 
Will Rogers Edited by Donald Day 


A sage and well-loved humorist in an informal autobiography. 


Answer Without Ceasing 


by Margaret Lee Runbeck 


A deeply inspirational book of heroism and personal courage, 
of people who experience miracles in their daily lives. 


American Heartwood 
by Donald Culross Peattie 


Some blazing pages from American history interpreted by a 
great naturalist. 


HOUCHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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MAMAAMAMAM, 
TWO HOLIDAY FAVORITES 


SIMs 


An American Annual 


of 


Christmas Literature and Art 


fame 


Epitrep By R. E. HAauGAn 


Vol. 19 





A wealth of Christmas art, poetry, stories, articles and music that 
reflect the true spirit of the season is found in the sixty-eight pages 
of CHRISTMAS. Outstanding for beautiful printing and illustrating, 
and for the abundance of color throughout, CHRISTMAS is one of 
the season’s most popular books. Size, 10%x14. 


Gift Edition, paper, in gift envelope $1.00 
Library Edition, cloth, in gift box 2.00 


Yuletide 


Epirep By R. E. HAauGan 


Bright with gay colorful illustrations 
of Christmas topics, songs and poetry, 
with beautiful full-page photographs 
of winter scenes and art reproduc- 
tions in color. Twenty-eight pages 
that will delight both young and old. 
Size, 10%x13%. 
Paper bound, 35c¢ 








} AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


425 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15 + 17 Park Place, New York 7 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS OF LASTING IMPORTANCE 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC | 
And Sketches Here and There ( 
By ALDO LEOPOLD. One of the world’s great naturalists, Aldo Leopold | 
is known and honored wherever people truly love the land. This book is 
the best of his writings. It ranges from his minute observations of nature 
to his theories that have helped revolutionize conservation in America 
Illustrated with 33 pencil drawings by Charles M. Schwartz. 
Oct. 27. $3.50 
b 
LAYMAN’S GUIDE . 
Painting for a Scientific Age 
By MARY C. RATHBUN and BARTLETT H. HAYES, Jr. This amazing 
book explains modern art to the layman in terms that make sense. The 
authors draw on the great art of all times and places, as well as comix 
strips and photos, to show how modern art can be intelligible and enjoyable 
for all. 100 illustrations, 17 in full color Nov. $4.00 
&. L 
DEMOCRACY | 
By LAURENCE STAPLETON. This fresh analysis of the basic principles : 
of democracy provides the thinking citizen with a much-needed renewal ¢ 
of his faith in our form of government. The author shows that peace is 
possible and that the building of a world government is democracy’s newest 
task. Nov. $4 
‘ 
THE EPIC OF | 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE | 
From its Origins through Tolstoy 
By MARC SLONIM. This is a work of exceptional literary merit, a survey 
of Russian literature that presents a broad picture of various literary schools 
and of the moral and social ideas that determined the main traits of Russian 
artistic and intellectual life. Oct. 27. $5.00 ¢ 
FREDERICK CATHERWOOD, . 
ARCHt. : 
By VICTOR WOLFGANG VON HAGEN. The only complete story of 
the fascinating life of one of the great archaeologist-explorers of all time 
an outstanding authority on the ancient civilizations of both the Old World 
—Egypt, Greece, Arabia—and the New—Maya. With an introduction by 
Aldous Huxley. 64 pages of illustrations. Nov. 10. $5.00 
: ; 
; OXFORD§ZUNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Fall Aptcoi Aorks for Young People : 


RANGER 
A DOG OF THE FOREST SERVICE 
By Colonel S$. P. Meek. A gall: int Li shee" 


in the Forest Service. Ages 12 to 16. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 
A STORY OF LIBERTY’S CHILDREN 
By Hertha Pauli. IIlustrated by Kurt Wiese. How 
a group of children of all races and religions 
helped save the Statue of Liberty, when work 
Ages 8 to 12. 
$2.50 


on it was about to be abandoned. 


FREDDY 
PLAYS FOOTBALL 


By Walter R. Brooks. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Freddy, the incomparable pig, boots another 


success right through the goalposts. Ages 8 up. 


$2.50 

TEXAS COWPUNCHER 
By Harold W. Felton. Illustrated in color by 
Aldren Auld Watson. The editor of The Legends 
of Paul Bunyan now brings the superman of the 
cowpunchers to life. Ages 12 to 16. $2.50 


SPECIAL STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrated by 
Helen R. Durney. Fun-packed stories for every 
holiday of the year—even one for a rainy day! 


Ages 8 to 12. $2.50 
THE MYSTERIOUS 
CABOOSE 
By Mory Graham Bonner. Illustrated by Bob 


Meyers. Action and suspense on a 
transcontinental freight train with 
mounting at every 
Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 






mystery 
turn. 





Send for free catalog of 
Borzoi Books for Young People 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


THE GREEDY GOAT 


cS ye Written and illustrated in color by 
E 
dor retriever shares his master’s adventures reyes 


mma L. Brock. A new edition, printed 
FF som entirely new plates, of this delightful 
tale of the Austrian Tyrol. Ages 4 to 7. $2.00 


KRISTIE AND THE COLT 
AND THE OTHERS 

Written and illustrated in color, and black and 

white, by Emma L. Brock. Down-to-earth stories 

by a tried and true teller of tales for children. 

Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 


LOOK OUT FOR THE 
OSTRICHES $3 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By Jan Juta. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. A 
thrilling, informative book based on the author’s 
own youthful adventures. Ages 12 to 16, $2.50 


NANCY HANKS 
OF WILDERNESS ROAD 


A STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
MOTHER 
By Meridel Le Sueur. Illustrated by Betty Alden. 
Nancy Hanks lives again in the pages of this 
beautifully told story. Ages 8to12. $2.50 


MORE CHUCKLEBAIT 


FUNNY STORIES FOR EVERYONE 
Selected by Margaret C. Scoggin. Decorations 
by Saul Steinberg. Twenty-two more stories with 
the same brand of humor that made Chucklebait 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.50 


memorable. 


SKYROAD TO MYSTERY 


Written and illustrated by Clayton Knight. 

new adventure for the young heroes of ie 
Quest of the Golden 
Condor and The Secret 
of the Buried Tomb. 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.50 
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MARTHA JANE RUPP, Librarian 
MOUNT VERNON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


One visible line furnishes information needed! LIBR 
Acts as Visible Registration file and Fine rec- 


Demco Visible Charging 
answers the need for 
streamlined efficiency. 
Cuts 40% of the time, 
wasteful stamping, and 
expensive machines or 
gadgets that break. 
Write Madison for de- 
tails! 


sd 


LD smee 


ary SUPPLIES 





ord. Ideal charging files for libraries with 1,000 112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
to 8,000; perfect registration files for 1,000 to 82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


80,000 patrons! 














LOOK to STURGIS 


For Book Week Materials 





A PARADE OF 
ELEPHANTS 





JUMBO DISPLAY SIGNS 





NEW BOOK MARKS 





12 NEW BOOK LISTS 





Write for our new catalog 





LIBRARY DIVISION 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY 
Box 329 Sturgis, Mich. 








SSCOSSSSSSosooovseeveces 


Pan American Union 


Presents 





a monthly magazine 
of two continents 


AMERICAS is a colorful, profusely 
illustrated magazine for Americans 
North and South. Its collaborators 
include statesmen, scientists and busi- 
nessmen, of 21 American nations. 
Leading writers, artists, cartoonists 
and photographers contribute each 
month, telling of the home life, art, 
literature, music, theater, press, sci- 
ence and sports of the different peo- 
ples in the Western Hemisphere. 


English edition Spanish and Portuguese 
$3 a year. editions, $2 a year. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PWEISEVEDE SVSVSSVesee 
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New or Recently Published Titles 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 
By WILLIAM HORNUNG 
e Anyone who contemplates building a home or is planning a career as 
a builder, carpenter, electrician, draftsman or architect will find highly 
practical information in this stimulating presentation. Contains copious 
drawings and simplified building plans that the layman can easily under- 
stand. Handy glossary of work terms. 

154 pages 8l/,"x 11”, attractive cloth binding 


EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING, 


2nd Edition (1949) 
By STACK, SIEBRECHT, and ELKOW 
¢ This popular text and often-used reference work gives the latest safety 
facts and techniques. It not only covers methods in driver education, 
recreation, industry, school and home, but also tells the history of the 
movement from primitive times to the present. 

Approximately 450 pages SY” x 83/4” 


HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
By E. B. ERSKINE, M.D. 
¢ A guide to personal and community hygiene with realistic exposition 
of health facts for everyone. Maintaining a sound mental outlook, the 
author arouses a health consciousness and encourages support of the 
public health program by enlightened citizenry. 

336 pages SIA" x 81/7,” 


PAGEANT OF LIFE SCIENCE 
By MAX W. de LAUBENFELS 
¢ Presents the fascinating, absorbing story of the perpetual struggle in 
Nature—embraces 28 different sciences. A vast panorama is unrolled 
before the reader's eyes by a world-famous scientist who has devoted his 
life to the study of these sciences. 

407 pages So x21" 


ADVERTISING MEDIA AND MARKETS, 


2nd Edition (Due in January) 
By BEN DUFFY 
¢ A detailed explanation of each step involved in the scientific selection 
and effective use of advertising media, including television. Written by 
a leading media authority, President of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborn, Inc., who is credited with the planning and expenditure of over 
200 million advertising dollars. 

Approximately 432 pages 6” x9" 

Reserve your copy by writing today 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Rtwior ttn. 
SNUNCUUUUUUOOCUUTOOOOOOUUUOONOS00OONOOFUOUUGUGOEQENONEECUEvOOOeOSEEnOONAEEH 
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New and Standard Art and 
Craft Reference Books 


JEWELRY 


Naking & Des 
i 





e NEW TITLE—Cartooning Sports, 
Weaver, 44 pages, Sept. 20, $3.75 
Clearly and simply explains and il- 
lustrates the techniques of car- 


events—stressinj< 


tooning sports s 
Many drawings 


figures in action. 

motivate the text. 
e REVISED EDITION—Jewelry Mak- 
ing and Design, Rose and Cirino, 
3rd printing—300 pages, plus 8 color 
plates, Sept. 20, $8.95 

A standard handbook covering all 

phases of jewelry making and de- 

signing. 


STANDARD REFERENCE TITLES 


e THE ART TEACHER, deLemos— 
6th printing—384 pages, $7.50 
A handbook of art teaching ideas— 
grades through high school. 


e PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS, deLemos, Revised Edition, 
$3.75 
Basic techniques, practical instruc- 
tions, and ideas for poster making 
in schools. 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


deLemos, $4.75 each 
Book I —Paper, Toys and Relief 
Crafts, 8&8 pages—8 in 
color 
Book II —Wood, Cardboard, Cloth 
& Metal, 88 pages—8 in 


series, 


color 
Book IlI—Weaving, Pottery, Pup- 


petry & Jewelry, 88 
pages—S in color 
Concise and complete coverage of 


the outstanding subjects in the 

field of Art Crafts. 
CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAW- 
ING, Weaver, 3rd_ printing — 51 
pages, $3.75 

Basic techniques for teaching car- 

tooning, based on sound drawing 

principles. 

Any of these titles sent on approval 
to Libravians 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


709-10 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
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The 
New World of 


Southeast Asia 
by LENNOX A. MILLS 


and Associates 


The baffling picture of events 
in the Far East is brought into 
sharper focus for the general 
reader by The New World of 
Southeast Asia. The book is 
edited by Lennox A. Mills, pro- 
fessor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Although the main problems 
are similar throughout this 
area, there are marked differ- 
ences between the countries, 
and each is described in a sep- 
arate chapter by an expert on 
that country: Lennox A. Mills, 
Claude A. Buss, Amry Van- 
denbosch, Charles A. Micaud, 
Kenneth P. Landon, Roland S. 
Vaile, Victor Purcell, and John 


F. Cady. 


The authors also discuss such 
questions as the place of South- 
east Asia in American and 
British foreign policy, its im- 
portance in international trade 
and investment, and the setting 
up of democratic governments. 
Stress is laid on the present 
political and economic situa- 
tion, set against the background 
of the prewar position and the 
effects of the Japanese con- 


quests. $5.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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A great publishing venture... 


A new approach to travel based on new sources. More than 30 editorial workers, 
including field editors and several thousand consultants have brought together 
under the editorship of HENRY G. ALSBERG this great American source 
book. Four and a half years have been necessary to compile and write this complete 
new travel guide to the history, culture, legends and places of interest in the 
United States. 

Typography and design by Carl P. Rollins 


Formerly Printer to Yale University Press. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE TRAVEL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES 
Mile-by-mile descriptions - Where to go - What to see - How to get there 
* AN AMERICAN SOURCE BOOK * 
History + Culture + Recreation * Commerce * Industry 
A million words 1376 pages Index 46 pages of maps 
JUST PUBLISHED 87.50 


“Atlast a comprehensive guide book to our own, our native land... [tis 
a stunning compendium of fact, fiction, legend, loeal color and history.” 
— CLEVELAND NEWS 





Some of the things this guide and source book tells you — How to get where you want 
to go * How to reach cities via airfields, boat, bus, highways + The sights to see, including 
historic shrines, famous houses, important buildings + Cultural events that take place in 
cities * Where to swim, fish, hunt, golf, tennis, etc. * Tours to take out of all large cities + 
When and where important regional festivals and fairs take place * Guides to state parks, 
national forests, scenic wonders * Concise geographical description of each region * His- 
torical background of each region + Concise analyses and history of U. S. architecture, art, 
literature, music, labor, Indians * 40 pages of maps « transcontinental tour maps, regional 
tour maps, city maps, national and state park maps. 
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New Fall Titles trom A. S. Barnes and ( ompany 





FALL 1949 PUBLICATIONS 
Functional Football 


JOHN “OX” DA GROSA Illustrated $4.00 f) wi 





An up-to-date manual of modern Football by a famous player, he 
now a leading coach and teacher. the 
Ist Printing 5,000 August 25 be; 
abi 
The Story of Boxing ra an 

JOHN V. GROMBACH Illustrated $5.00 \\{/* ) 

The dramatic, exciting history of this colorful sport sey 

Ist Printing 7,500 October 25 W 


North American 


= 0 By | 
Fresh Water Sport Fish (4 Th 

LOU S. CAINE $5.00 N - 
ee = ae ‘ ‘ o> col 
Complete ‘“‘who’s who” of fishdom, special section on equip- : the 
ment and methods. Color plates. Fully illustrated. the 


Ist Printing 10,000 November 8 


The Team P 
FRANK O’ROURKE $2.50 
A new novel of authentic baseball as seen through the mana- 


ger’s eyes. By the author of Flashing Spikes. 
Ist Printing 15,000 October 10 





The Horseman’s Companion 
MARGARET CABELL SELF 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis $3.00 


Good advice and delightful anecdotes by the leading writer 
in the field. 
Ist Printing 20,000 November 15 


Power Skiing Illustrated 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DYNAMIC TECHNIQUE . 
TYLER MICOLEAU $2.95 , 


A complete set of ski lessons presented through specially 
drawn illustrations. 
Ist Printing 15,000 October 19 


aud 
125 Steady selling “Backlist” books 
COVERING EVERY SPORT 


For your profitable SPORTS BOOK Department 
Write for free catalog M9 





ARNES & COMPANY 








A.  e os ’ - 
The World’s Largest Publishers of Books. on Sport 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3,3 | 
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FLOSSIE and BOSSIE 


By EVA le GALLIENNE. Illustrated by Garth 
Williams. “This is the story of two small Bantam 
hens. The only thing they had in common was 
that they both longed to be mothers.” Thus 
begins Miss Le Gallienne’s enchanting story 
about the homely but dear little hen Flossie 
and her beautiful rival Bossie. With 35 pen 
drawings. Ages 8 up. Oct. $2.00 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND and THROUGH 
THE LOOKING GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
The distinguished children’s artist and Calde- 
cott Medal winner has done 24 pictures in full 
color and 24 black and white chapter headings 
that have the sunny, dream-like quality of 
these beloved books. All ages. Oct. $3.50 





THE QUIET NOISY BOOK 
By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures 
by Leonard Weisgard. The little dog, 
Muffin deciphers the “quiet noises.” 
Ages 3-6. Oct. $1.50 


The “Riffle Books” 
MY CAT and MY DOG 
Written and illustrated by LYS CASSAL. 
Riffle the pages of these two little 
books and a kitten rolls his ball and 
a puppy wags his tail. 
Published. 2 for $1.00 
MY WORLD 
By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures 
by Clement Hurd. The essence of a 
small bunny’s world in a happy little 
book. Ages 3-6. Oct. $1.50 


THE HAPPY DAY 
By RUTH KRAUSS. Pictures by Mare 
Simont. The small animals laugh and 
dance to see the most wonderful 
surprise of the year. 
Ages 3-6. Published. $1.50 


THE DARK WOOD OF THE 


GOLDEN BIRDS 
By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures 
by Leonard Weisgard. A boy braves 
the Dark Wood to bring back the 
song of the Golden Birds. 
Ages 5-10. Oct. $1.75 





For Younger Readers =u For Older Boys and Girls 


Send for FREE illustrated catalogue of HARPER Books for Boys and Girls 
HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


THE TALL BOOK 
OF MAKE BELIEVE 


Illustrated by Garth Williams. A 
delightful anthology of imagina- 
tive prose and 
poetry written for 
children by many 
masters, including 
Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, Walter de la 
Mare, Katherine 
Mansfield, Tenny- 
son. With 150 pic- 
tures, 100 of them 
in full color. Ages 
5-10. Oct. $1.00 


Story and Pictures by BETTINA. Everyone fell in 
love with Cocolo, the little donkey from a 
Mediterranean island, when he was introduced 
last year. Now Cocolo and his little master 
come to America and children will delight in 
seeing them in their new home, 14 pages in 
full color. Ages 5-10. Oct. $2.50 









AUDUBON 
By DR. CLYDE FISHER. A distinguished 
biography beautifully illustrated 
with Audubon reproductions, 

All ages. Oct. $2.50 


WHY SHOULD I? 
By ELLEN WALES WALPOLE. Illustrated 
by Douglas Anderson. The author of 
TELL ME answers questions children 
often ask. Ages 8-12. Pub. $2.00 


FOR CHARLEMAGNE! 
By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. The excit- 
ing story of 14-year-old Sigmund 
who fights for Charlemagne, 
Ages 12 up. Oct. $2.50 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF 
CHRISTMAS 
Illustrated by ILONKA KARASZ. The 
Christmas song illustrated with 12 
four-color, full-page pictures, 


All ages. Oct. $1.50 
MOSES 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN. A full- 
length stirring biography of Moses 
as a young man and in his years of 
leadership. Ages 12 up. Oct. $2.50 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE 
By BROADUS MITCHELL. A fresh, vig- 
orous book about “some of the 
pioneers who gave us our America.” 
Ages 10 up. Published. $2.50 
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NOW, MORE 
THAN EVER, 


your magazine list for the coming 
year should include 


Travel 


"The Magazine That 
Takes you There" 





Since the end of the war, the American people are more travel-minded than ever before 
and the demand for books and magazines on the subject is enormous. 


You can help meet this demand by keeping TRAVEL in your reading room. A new 
feature is the travel photographic contest which will appeal to many of your patrons. 


Published Monthly $4.50 a year. 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 


INC. 
115 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 

















We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 


methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers £8; 


THE Geratp F. Sutuirr Co. 
New York Representatives 
HempsTeaD :-: New York 
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FRONTIER JUSTICE by Wayne Gard 


Midnight raids, blazing six-shooters, and dangling ropes. A forceful account of citizens with long 
memories, and perhaps short tempers, who made their own laws and often hanged horse thieves 
and other outlaws from the nearest cottonwood. For all readers of Western Americana. Illustrated. 

Ready, $3.75 


YOUNG AMERICA 1330-1840 by Robert E. Riegel 


Entertaining, informative, this recaptures the noisy, aggressive, and rapidly changing life of the 
common man in the age of Jackson: how he earned his living, received his education, spent his 
spare time, and from whom and how he got his ideas. An absorbing book for the general reader, 
social historian, and student of Americana. Illustrated. November 12th, $5.00 


THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


A Century of Development under the United States by Edwa rd Everett Dale 


This realistic and critical appraisal traces the relations of the Southwestern Indians with the 
federal government since 1848. It details the good and bad features in our handling of Indian 
affairs and provides factual data on one of our most important cultural problems. Illustrated. 
Ready, $4.00 


THE HORSES of rune CONQUEST 
by R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Edited by ROBERT MOORMAN DENHARDT 


The first American edition of a classic work by a friend and 
contemporary of W. H. Hudson. The author portrays Cortés, 
the Pizzaros, and De Soto and vividly describes the traits and 
feats of the horses that accompanied them on their conquests. 
This excellent gift item is handsomely illustrated in color by 
7 ® Craig Sheppard. October 25th, $5.00 





A native Sooner critically and impartially surveys Oklahoma's telescoped expansion—the boiling 
period of infancy, the startling achievements and failures, the goings-on of today. A friendly, 
penetrating book for all natives and “outsiders.” Illustrated. November 5th, $3.75 


EDUCATION LIMITED 1) Gustav E. Mueller 


Education in the U. S. from kindergarten to graduate school—as seen by “ 

a well-known American philosopher. Mr. Mueller’s urgent plea, developed sp UU, 

with brilliance and wit, is for education of the mind rather than training ~ CA 

for success. October 15th, $2.75 y¥ S 
SS = 
=, So 
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\. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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Was Doustepay’s [nveNTION 
OF Baseeau AT Cooperstown 


A My? 


How Long Have Men Played Baseball? 


Here is the amazing new book “Ball, Bat and 
Bishop” by Robert W. Henderson that ex- 
plodes the Doubleday—Cooperstown Myth, and 
lays the real proven facts right in your lap. It 
traces Baseball, Golf, Tennis and other ball 
games to ancient origins. 

John Lardner in The New York Times Book 
Review writes, “Robert W. Henderson is a 
man who deserves a high place in the official 
records, scrolls, halls of fame and_ semi- 
pantheons, for Mr. Henderson is by all odds 
the world’s foremost student and soundest his- 
torian of the origin and growth of games that 
are played with a ball.’’ Dr. H. Stockmayer of 
Austria had this to say, “Bali, Bat and Bishop 
is an important contribution to the history of 
civilization.” 

This book is an original and scholarly contribu- 
tion—an indispensable reference book for all 
libraries. 


Order your supply NOW. 
List price $5.00 
Usual library discount. 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Dept. LB 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 






















THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


59th annual edition 
revised—enlarged— 
just published 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1949.50 edition—over 1150 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $5.75. Subscribed for annually by many 
public and college libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained a 
review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance in 
the U.S. in which certain improvements in 
arrangement and indexing were suggested 
and subject to these criticisms, recom- 
mended the book as a source for up-to- 
date and accurate data regarding insurance 
companies and insurance personnel. These 
suggestions are incorporated in the new 
edition. 


Definitions of insurance forms of coverage 
financial and historical data on insurance com 
panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation of in 
surance business, all revised and brought up-to 
date. Mass of miscellaneous information 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 























publications .. . 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Select Your Juvenile Books 
from McCLURG’S 


¢ JUVENILE LIST (Now Ready) 


* GRADED LIST of BOOKS 
for Elementary Grades (Now Ready) 


* TEEN AGE LIST (Ready January 1) 


¢ Three invaluable lists to help you select your juvenile books. 
If you have not received your copies, write for any one or all three 
they're all FREE! 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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By Edna Becker 
Pictures by 


© Entertaining, 


900 humorous — full 

f surpri n old 

BUCKETS pecan <i th --e 
OF PAINT 


NEW FALL BOOKS 
for Young Readers... 





















Story and pictures 
cats, her donkey by 
and her cow have 
trouble finding a 
home to suit them 
all. Delightful full- 
color pictures. 


Hacken Christensen 
Translated from the 


Norwegian by rhythmic storytelling 
Gudrun make this tale come 
Thorne-Thomsen alive for children 















e A picture story 
from Norway. The 
lovable Bruin family 
spends the winter in 
a hunter's cabin. 
The sturdy charm of 
the pictures and the 





























By Alletta Jones 


IMustrated by 
Mary Stevens 


WISH 


* The pleasant 
“feel” of a busy 
midwest farm in 
summer is recap- 
tured in this happy 
story. Lively Peggy 
has many adven- 
tures—a gypsy visi- 
tor, a cyclone, a 
flood, and the com- 
ing true of her wish. 
Ages 8-12, $2 


Margaret Bradfield Ages 4-7, $1.50 aged 4-7. $1 
SILVER SPURS 
PEGGY'S FOR 











SMART 
MR. TIM 


By Elizabeth A. Jarratt 
Pictures by 
Nell Stolp Smock 


© Ideal for the picture- 
book table. A simple 
story of a shiny black 
spaniel. Full-page, two- 
color pictures. 

Ages 3-6, $1 





ABINGDON. 
OO) 19 2.) :1 0): 3 
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TEN DAYS 
TILL HARVEST 


By Elsie Ball 
Ulustrated by 
Kurt Werth 


® An exciting 
story of the kid- 
napping and res- 
cue of a boy who 
lived in Judea at 
the time of the 
prophets. 

Ages 8-12, $1.75 
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G. R. WELCH CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 1, Canada 





By Shannon Garst, 
author of 
Cowboy Boots 
Wlustrated by 
Charles Hargens 








COWBOY BOOTS 













e A fast-moving 
story of life on a 
western cattle ranch. 
This sequel to the 
popular Cowboy 
Boots has many 
thrilling moments. 
Bob goes on a wild- 
horse roundup, finds 
a new-born foal, and 
captures a Palomino 
stallion. 

Ages 8-12, $2 











































CHILDREN’S 
PRAYERS FOR 
EVERY DAY 
By Jessie Eleanor Moore 
Illustrated by 
Edith May Cunnings 
© Forty-six prayers of 
meaning and inspira- 
tion for children’s indi- 


vidual and group use. 
Ages 4-10, $i 














810 Broadway 
Nashvalle 2 


Te NNnesses 
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VANGUARD Books for Fall 


A sure non-fiction best-seller 


OUR SOVEREIGN STATE 


Edited by ROBERT S. ALLEN, co-author of “Washington Merry-Go-Round.” A startling 
inside story, more explosive than the best-selling ouR FAIR CITY. Special promotion 
through the Books-of-the-Year Special Preview Sale. Nearly 500 pages. Oct. 20 $5.00 

Pre-publication price $4.50 


A tipsheet for girls who want to marry—and their victims 
GOOD JOBS FOR GOOD GIRLS 
How to Renounce Wage-Slavery and Make a Good Man Work for You 


By HARFORD POWEL. In the light-hearted and best-selling tradition of BED MANNERS. 
Many amusing illustrations by John Groth. Sept. 14 $2.50 


A great poet’s long-awaited collection 
THE CANTICLE OF THE ROSE: Poems 1917-19419 


! By EDITH SITWELL. The immediate success and continuing sale of THE SONG OF THE 
aici aba COLD insures a wide audience. The best of her work, including “Facade,” plus hitherto 
Arg OT. unpublished poems. Oct. 27 $3.50 











A “hosses-and-guns” non-fiction winner 


IT’S AN OLD WILD WEST CUSTOM 


By DUNCAN EMRICH. An unrepentant Westerner on those cantankerous, irascible, 
fun-loving, quick-shooting folks. With contemporary cuts. Sept. 19 $3.00 


A new volume in the beautiful American Mountain Series 


THE CASCADES: Mountains of the Pacifie Northwest 


Edited by RODERICK PEATTIE. The fuli story of the magnificent Cascades, illustrated 
with superb photographs. Nov. 1! $5.00 


A prize-winning French novel 
SPECIAL FRIENDSHIPS 


By ROGER PEYREFITTE. With a sale of over 100,900 in France, this probing and essen- 
tially devout novel of boys in a French school was acclaimed throughout Europe. 
“A masterpiece.”—André Gide. Oct. 26 $3.50 


A bizarre new Mycroft mystery 
THE NOTCHED HAIRPIN 


By H. F. HEARD, author of a TASTE FOR HONEY, etc. The two previous Mycroft mysteries 
have sold over 473,000 copies in American editions. Sept. 30 $2.50 


An exciting anthology from the literary cradle of the Twenties 


TRANSITION WORKSHOP 
Edited by EUGENE JOLAS. Early work of Joyce, Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, Elliot 
Paul, André Gide, Kay Boyle, Saroyan, Katherine Ann Porter, Henry Miller, etc., first 
published in TRANSITION. Nearly 500 pages. Nov. 17> -$5.00 


west, neve: 
Diet nnd Pais s * 
SE amet 


A plus-sale title for the child-care shelf 
TROUBLES OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
By SUSAN ISAACS, M.A., D.Sc., author of THE NURSERY YEARS. Concrete advice on the 





Te eo 


peccaantasensipecoeite everyday problems in bringing up children. Sept. 14 $2.75 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC., 424 Madison Ave., New York 17 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington Street, Toronto 




































*+, WHEN YOU GET 
_RECORDAK MICROFILM EDITIONS 
OF YOUR FAVORITE NEWSPAPERS 


y Sone fc, 


IN “STACKING” 


Recordak microfilm editions can 
be filed in 2% of the space now 
allocated for bulky bound or un- 
bound news editions. Think of it 
. 48.000 newspaper pages ma 
single Recordak Film File drawer 
like the one shown here. 


IN HANDLING 


An 800-page Recordak microfilm 

edition weighs just 8 ounces... is sO 

compact it can be held in the palm 
of your hand. An important advan- 
tage... that assures savings in time 


and effort for any library staff. 


IN REFERENCE 


Your readers can speed the film 
from page to page in the Recordak 
Film Reader . . . get their informa- 

tion faster. The whole story is pro- 

jected larger than original size... 
every detail “picture-perfect”... 
nothing flaked, soiled, or missing. 


a 


It’s the best way to 
keep the news 
To realize these advantages in your 
library you need only install a 
Recordak Film Reader. Then, your 
can order Recordak microfilm edi- 
tions from a selection of more than 
100 leading newspapers . . . build 
your reference files economically, 
.. no longer restricted 
“stack” 


as you wish . 
by a lack of 
The cost? Surprisingly low— 
well within most budgets. A fact 
attested to by more than a thou- 
sand Recordak installations in 
libraries of every size. Write today 
for complete details. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New. York 17. N.Y. , 


SRE CORDEK 


(Subsidiary of East Kodak Comp 
originator of modern stem 
and its library application 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


space. 
















Do You Practice 
TOLERANCE? 





Here's help for you in 
your combat against 
prejudice. ‘The House I Live In” starring 
Frank Sinatra is a thrilling way to teach 
tolerance. Dramatizes a natural situation 
common to all of us and makes an honest 
appeal for better understanding. See this 
great film today! 


1 reel 16mm sd $27.50. Available for rent 
at all libraries for a nominal fee. 


Many other educa- 
tional films and 
filmstrips to stimu- 
late healthy discus- 
sions. Write for 
Free catalog. 








YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC 








NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


Vols. 1-80 (1888-1941) newly 
bound in uniform bind- 
ings in 89 volumes as fol- 
lows: Vols. 1-6 bound in 
7 Vols.; Vols. 7-80 in 79 
vols. and 3 special map 
volumes. 


Note: Every issue in this run is of 
the original edition, no re- 
prints. All issues in Vols. 
1-7 are complete with cov- 
ers and advertising pages. 
A mint set. 


F.O.B. California $2500.00 





H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
—_ 


























Motion Picture Index 


MeT!oN Pictures AND Books, 1948, the an- 
nual compilation booklet of the Motion 
Picture Index card service is now available. 
This publication offers public, college, and 
school libraries a handy reference tool to the 
major theatrical films of 1948 giving general 
audience classification, type, running time, re- 
sume, credit information, literary source and 
cast. Only $1.50 per copy ($1.25 if cash or 
money order accompanies order.) 
QPDERS are being accepted for the 1949 cum- 
ulative volume to be published early in 
1950, as well as to the regular semi-monthly 
card service which includes the annual com- 
pilation books. Order direct from 


MOTION PICTURE INDEX 


3301 20th Road N. Ariington, Virginia 





( ™" 


Now You Add 3 Unique Services 
to Your Library with the New 


CURRENT HISTORY 
For Reading Today — For Reference Tomorrow 


A subscription to Current History expands your 
library's facilities and reader aids by adding 
three important services: # Chronology, a full, 
day-to-day account of each month's events in 
every country in the world; #« Documents, in- 
cluding official texts of important treaties, 
agreements, notes; # Articles providing compre- 
hensive, objective background information by 
expert historians and economists. 


I year $4.00 2 years $7.00 

















Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Indexed in THE READER'S GUIDE : 


* 108 Walnut Street 











For Efficiency and Economy 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE REFERENCE SHELF - 6 Books $7 


Reference Shelf books are compilations of authoritative pro and con arguments on 


current, controversial problems. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY - 950 University Avenue - New York 52, N. Y. 
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Titanium 


The new metal 
for industry 


Its Occurrence, Chemistry, 
and Technology 


by JELKS BARKSDALE 


All available facts on a metal that is 
revolutionizing industry—subject of 
recent feature articles in such peri- 
odicals as Scientific American and 
Zusiness Week. Complete coverage 
includes—from sources all over the 
world—detailed information on the 
processing, commercial uses, and in- 
dustrial application of titanium in its 
various forms, as well as an account 
of its discovery, natural forms, and 
the methods for its analysis. The 
book also contains 4000 references to 
the entire literature on this “new” 
metal, both abstracts and _ original 


Illustrated. 570 pp. $10 


sources. 


Its Production, Technology, 
and Uses 


by ANDREW VAN HOOK 


The things everyone ought to know 
about this important staple: how 
sugar is produced from beet and cane 
and how factory processes refine it 
for our tables. It describes the sci- 
ence underlying each stage of produc- 
tion; the nature of sugar and its 
chemical elements; trade and_ eco- 
nomic aspects of the industry, includ- 
ing its future prospects; and the 
many significant uses of sugar’s by- 
products, with sidelights on why 
experts foresee a coming age of car- 
bohydrates. Here is an illuminating 
picture of the whole field of sugar 
for everyone in or outside the in- 
dustry—complete with the fascinating 
history of sugar from ancient times 
to our own. Illustrated. $3.00 




















THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ° 


New Books alse... 
HELICOPTER ENGINEERING 


by RAYMOND A. YOUNG. A concise sum- 
mary of accepted design methods based upon 
sound aerodynamic theory, flight-tested data, 
and years of intensive research and study. 
It is a practical fusion of new, up-to-the- 
minute rotary-wing theory and modifications 
of earlier flight information to aid in con- 
forming with present-day concepts of heli- 
copter design: construction, materials, 
weight, and flight performance. Ample ref- 
erences to original sources of information. 


Illustrated. $10 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 


by PHILIP J. POTTER. Up-to-date book 
giving a thorough grounding in modern 
steam power plant engineering, including 
equations, energy transfers, and heat bal- 
ances. Comprehensive, clear, understandable, 
it deals with the planning, layout, and selec- 
tion of equipment units to produce a power 
plant best suited to a particular situation. 
A guide to present practice as well as future 


trends. 335 illus. $6.50 
ELEMENTS OF 


APPLIED HYDROLOGY 


by DON JOHNSTONE and WILLIAM P. 
CROSS. The fundamentals and techniques 
of hydrology, presented in a manner suf- 
ficiently broad to embrace the needs of the 
engineer in general and of persons in such 
fields as agriculture, conservation, pollution 
abatement, water supply and power. De- 
signed to encourage original thinking on 
problems of hydrology, it provides data on 
precipitation, runoff, soil moisture, flood 
routing, erosion control, and other practical 
applications of hydrology. 


100 illus. $5.00 


IN METALS 
by CLIFFORD D. WILLIAMS and ERNEST 
C. HARRIS. An up-to-date book which re- 
ceived first award in the Structural Design 
Division of a competitive program spon- 
sored by the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation. Presenting design as a process 
of organized, systematic steps—complete with 
detailed computations—the treatment is skill- 
fully developed to give a thorough ground- 
ing in the subject. Recognition is given to 
the increasing use of light metals and to 
advances in structural design methods in 


aircraft work which are applicable to other 
fields. 285 illus. $6.50 








15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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— MACHINING OF 
METAL 


Copyright 1949. By Robert E. 
Smith. Every library should 
have this newly published book 
on the operation and care of 
various machines, including the 
drill press, engine lathe, shaper, 
milling machine, tool grinder, 
universal grinder, power hack 
saw and metal cutting band 
saw. Many illustrations show 
proper use of tools, position of operator and safety pre- 
cautions. Cloth bound. $3.50. 





“Metalwork, Technology and Practice" 
By 0. A. Ludwig. A complete textbook for metalwork— 
hand and machine. 400 pages. 660 illustrations. 

Cloth bound. $4. 


“Leathercraft Technique and Designs” 
Copyright 1949. By John W. Dean. An advanced manual 
of leather work. Five major sections; Leathers and Tan- 
nages; Tools; Processes; Designs; Projects. 
Cloth bound. $5.00. 
Usual library discount 


Order from local book store or direct 


pnd 

















McKNIGHT (Viy) McKNIGHT 


uw A 
Dept. 59, Market yh Center wt, Gesntestin. “mL 





International 
Who’s Who 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 


This important reference book, now 
in its thirteenth year, provides the 
biographical details and facts about 
the leading personalities in every 
sphere of activity, in every country 
of the world. 

Handsomely bound and expertly 
compiled it meets the definite and 
ever growing need for concise, ac- 
curate and up-to-date information 
about the world’s most eminent li\ 
ing personalities. 

A special section devoted to the 
royal families of the world is in 
cluded in this edition. 

1015 pages, 8x 10 $16.00 


Send for New Fall List 


2 W. 45th St. Publishing 
New York 19 P I T M A N Corporation 














NEW CATALOG OF BUSINESS- 
SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Business-Sponsored Educational Films 
provides a quick and handy bibliography 
of motion picture and slide films made avail- 
able by business organizations, trade associa- 
tions, foundations, and tells how and where to 
get them. 
Over 1,000 motion pictures and slide films 
are listed and described as to content, 
approximate running time, whether sound 
or silent, black and white or colored. 
Price $1.50 





ed Educational Mate- 
rials describes over 1,000 educational aids 
other than films, includes booklets, wall 
charts, maps, pictures, models, etc. Sources 
and conditions of availability are given in 
every case. Price $1.50 


Price for both if ordered together 
$2.00 


COMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17 W. Y. 














Vital 
Speeches 


a 


Today's 


AUTHORITIES 


The authentic, una»ridged source of sig- 
nificant speeches. 


“Periodicals for Small and Medium 
sized Libraries” says “Reports in full a 
good selection of important speeches on 
outstanding contemporary problems.” 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 
Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 


Issued Ist and I5th each month 
One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 
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FORUM 


No one can afford to sit on the fence these days. We 
must form intelligent opinions and to do this we must 
know the pros and cons of the argument. 


Every library wants to give the reader and researcher 
the most, the best information to suit his needs. Every 
librarian wants to guide the reader to the material he 
will find stimulating, information that will lead him to 
better understanding of world affairs. 


That is why so many librarians appreciate the new 
FORUM, re-published in September, 1945, by the edi- 
tors of CURRENT HISTORY. 





FORUM FEATURES EACH MONTH 





Articles—y college professors and 
economists, who make FORUM a 
source of reliable information. 


Congress Debates—each month, 
a condensation of a Congressional 
debate. The Minimum Wage appears 
in the September issue of FORUM. 





Forum—<discussion of a question of 
the day, including documentary ref- 
erences and bibliography. 


The Theatre Arts—comment on 
the American theatre by John Gassner 
of the Theatre Guild. 








Of particular interest is 
the current series of arti- 
cles on collectivists and 
individualists, including 
Marx and Schopenhauer ; 
The Webbs and Winston 
Churchill; and Robes- 


pierre and Jefferson. 


Country Comment by 
Robert Francis, essayist 
and poet, provides a 
pleasant interlude for the 
casual reader. 





Books in Brief give a 
bird’s eye view of new 
fiction and non-fiction. 





The new FORUM looks to the colleges and universities for authoritative criticism 
of our daily living: politics, economics, philosophy, education, social problems. 

In our complex society, powerful pressure groups have developed a press 
given to special pleading. ‘The FORUM staff analyzes partisan material from all 
sorts of special interest groups and, in staff-written articles, reveals the real 


pressures at work in the United States. 


Many librarians are now placing their orders for additional copies of FORUM, 


a valuabie and interesting magazine of opinion. 








Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


1 Year $4.00 2 Years $7.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 108 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 








Are you interested in library move- 
ments overseas? The Library Review | 
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SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN 

by Pearl Wanamaker 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Washington 

35 Il, by Valenti Angelo—$2. 
Fascinating true life stories of Pocahantas, Priscilla, Anne 
Hutchinson, Betsy Ross, Molly Pitcher, Dolly Madison, 
Juliette Gordon Low, Jane Addams, Helen Keller and 
twenty-four others. (ages 9-12). 


SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN 

Reynolds and Mizell. 40 il. $2. 
An inspiring introduction to great heroes from Alexander 
to modern times. This new and enlarged edition includes 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Douglas 
MacArthur and Chester W. Nimitz. (ages 9-12). 


A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION 

by Edgerton—450p. $2.50 
A 1949 revised and enlarged edition. 
“Occasions” include holidays, civic meetings, political meet- 
ings, professional, educational and religious meetings, sport- 
ing events and many others. 





NEW YORK TODAY NEW YORK YESTERDAY 
by Whalen and Baldwin $2. by Whalen and West $2. 


More than 100 beautiful photographs illustrate the Fifty-eight large photographs picture early New 
easy text (ages 9-12) telling how people work and York City, the days of the Indians, the Dutch rule 
play in a big city, how they travel, how they get of New Amsterdam, New York under an English 
their food, what they make, and how they are pro- King and following the Battle of Independence. 
tected by police and firemen The text is for ages 9-12. 


ADULT EDUCATION—7 wo new books by Angelica W. Cass 
1. HOW WE LIVE ($1.50) A text book for semi-illiterate adults who wish to learn English for their 
daily needs. 
2. YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB ($1.25) Written to give 
of every day happenings. 


literate beginners a better understanding 





NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers e 67 Irving Place New York 3. 
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7 A.L.A. series of regional 
conferences got off to a fine 

start at Vancouver with 
nearly 800 librarians from the Far 
West in attendance. The serious 
business of the conference centered 
around the reports of the Public Library 
Inquiry and the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee. High lights on the fun side were the 
all-day “mystery cruise” on the Sound and 
an evening program put on by a school 
for Scottish dancing. Already those of us 
who plan to attend most or all the regional 
conferences feel like performers on an old- 
fashioned Chautauqua circuit, and we are 
wondering whether our heads or feet will 
give way first. 

Because of the need for clearing all 
decks (desks really, but I am in a nautical 
atmosphere here in Seattle), I only got to 
one of the numerous summer conferences 
and workshops—the one on “The Library 
and the Community,” sponsored by the 
George Peabody Library School and held 
at Nashville the first week in August. 
More than 350 librarians were registered, 
and 27 states, one United States territory, 
and two foreign countries were represenied. 
George Peabody College had an unusually 
large number of students in its Library 
Science summer school, and most of them 
attended the conference. One morning 
session was given over to a discussion of 
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children’s encyclopedias as a 
medium of communication. A 
panel of eight included two men 
from the education department, 
three librarians, and three encyclo- 
pedia representatives. From the 
standpoint of the students, our courteous, 
harmonious behavior was probably dis- 
appointing. We were supposed, I think, to 
provide the fireworks of the conference 

or at least to assume a réle similar to that 


of the Scottish dancers at Vancouver. 


It was at Vancouver that a county li- 
brarian from Washington told me about 
some of the successful techniques used in 
the county bookmobile service. The book- 
mobile is equipped with a loud speaker 
which can be heard clearly for half a mile. 
As the librarian approaches a crossroads 
stop, she calls: ‘Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Brown, the bookmobile is here. You 
and your children bring your books.’ The 
bookmobile always carries a set of Comp- 
ton’s, and volumes are loaned to children. 
One day a small boy was the first patron 
to arrive. ‘Have you got the B book?’ he 
asked eagerly. ‘I am sorry, but we haven't 
any books on bees today,” said the librar- 
ian, whereupon the boy explained that it 
was the big red encyclopedia B book that 


he wanted. He got it. 
L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E.- COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Great Books for Little Readers 
By Calvin T. Ryan * 


URING the summer of 1935 a publisher's 

representative came into my office on 
one of his routine calls. Hardly had he 
seated himself before he, with some eager- 
ness, asked, ‘“What in the world is happen- 
ing to children’s books? Everywhere I go, I 
am asked right off, ‘What have you new in 
children’s books ?’ ”’ 

Things were happening in this commerci- 
ally new field of literature. While it had 
started some ten years earlier, this interest in 
children’s books was getting into full swing 
by 1935. In 1920 publishers had produced 
12,000,000 copies of juvenile books. By 
1925 the number had reached more than 
25,000,000 and by 1930 it approached 35,- 
000,000. From 500 different titles in 1920, 
the number reached 1,000 titles a year before 
the outbreak of the war. Running cotem- 
poraneously with the new titles, publishers 
began to reissue the “‘classics” in new formats, 
some with new illustrations. 

More than a decade has passed since the 
representative wanted to know what was hap- 
pening to children’s literature. Publishers 
still want to know what is happening, but 
primarily they want to know what is going to 
happen to this field. Prediction here is more 
dangerous than it is in the adult field. Law 
of averages, argument from analogy, history 
will repeat itself—these economic and social 
shibboleths are apparently of no more worth 
to the editor of a proposed juvenile book 
than would be the ordinary hunch of the 
printer's devil himself. Getting wiser from 
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the years of bad risks, publishers are listening 
to the children themselves. 

Despite the risks, books for children are 
now a major business, and for many pub- 
lishers the major part of their business. 
Teachers, parents, and librarians have shifted 
their emphasis from what the children ought 
to read and like, by adult standards, to what 
the children “‘will’’ read and like. So, al- 
though adults may do the buying, the real 
consumers are the children themselves. Asa 
group of seventh and eighth graders com- 
plained, ‘To start with, we have too little to 
say in what we read. ... That is wrong as, 
after all, we are the ones that do the reading, 
and you wouldn’t want us to pick your books 
for you, would you?” 


"A Good Book for a Farm Boy” 


The request of the would-be friend who 
asks the clerk for ‘‘a book for a nine-year-old 
boy who lives on a farm,” has become a 
standing joke. Boys and girls differ in their 
likes and dislikes. But in 1935 people talked 
about children’s books, and colleges were 
adding courses in children’s literature. The 
idea was as yet generic. Books for a child, 
books for Mary or John, Albert or Sue, were 
to come later. 

Even with our two decades of overt efforts 
to discover more or less accurately both what 
children will have and what they ought to 
have, we can’t predict with certainty. The 
adult selection, the book Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary think is just the thing for Little 
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Billy may, for Billy, just ooze boredom. Chil- 
dren care nothing for the age of a book. 
Curiously enough, they have selected their 
own list of classics. 

Children’s books aren't something new. 
John Newbery thought of them two hundred 
years ago. But Newbery was a product of his 
age just as much as he was in advance of his 
age. The child in the eighteenth century was 
still just a little adult who needed—and it 
was assumed, wanted—to be instructed. 


To Instruction Add Pleasure 


The Puritan idea that children should be 
seen and not heard was no more prominent in 
the history of the child than was the idea that 
the child’s book should be for instruction and 
not pleasure. “Peter Parley” instructs his 
generation of readers with ‘‘counsel with 
knowledge; one that would mingle pleasure 
with instruction,” although his books are 
now among collectors’ items. “Peter Parley” 
was no less a personage than Samuel Gris- 
wold Goodrich (1793-1860), who now rates 
a paragraph in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Jacob Abbott's “Rollo” series, including his 
learning to talk, read, and travel, had their 
little day and perished. Your modern sophis- 
ticated youngster says, “We want the chil- 
dren to be like us so we can think of us as 
them and so we can be right there with 
them.” Little Rollo may have been some 
sort of Abbott ideal, but he has never been a 
real boy, and is now far from Tarzan and 
Superman. 

John Greenleaf Whittier in 1871 brought 
out the first anthology of children’s poetry to 
be published in the United States. Obviously 
the publishers survived the publication with 
a not too great financial loss. Judging from 
Whittier’s preface, he consulted the then 
famous Lucy Larcom, who gave him “the 
benefit of her cultivated taste.’ Collector 
Whittier was a mite squeamish about his 
selection of poems, for he hoped and be- 
lieved ‘‘that no well grounded exceptions can 
be taken to the character of the selections in 
a moral and religious point of view.”” For 
justification of the inclusion of Lear’s “Owl 
and Pussy Cat,” Whittier declared the poem 
not wholly void of ‘‘a certain moral value as 
a fitting caricature of the affectation of senti- 
ment.’’ Today no one bothers about moral in 
the odd experience of such an unusual pair. 
We assume the moral will take care of itself 
in the sheer delight of reading the verse. On 
the other hand, in the heyday of Munro Leaf’s 
Ferdinand an Omaha, Nebraska, editorial 
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writer found in that unique story of a pacifist 
bull a lesson for our country. Moral hunters, 
like the Hundred Neediest Cases, we have 
with us always. 

Out of the thousand titles brought forth 
each year perhaps not half a dozen will live 
past the year. Perhaps not one will add to the 
list of juvenile classics. The wisest of editors 
are never sure of success when they select a 
book for publication to be read by this ever- 
growing list of little readers. They select a 
manuscript because they think it can’t fail to 
sell; it may even become a perennial, another 
Crusoe or Alice. It is put on the retailer's 
shelf, and for some reason remains there. 
Then a Munro Leaf comes along with Gram- 
mar Can Be Fun, or with Ferdinand, and the 
demand exceeds the supply. Mark Twain's 
Tom Sawyer tops the list of perennials for 
several years, but along comes Jack O'Brien's 
Silver Chief and the junior high kids place 
it first. Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verses 
held the enviable place year after year, but 
A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young 
and Now We Are Six came along and re- 
placed the former champion. Christopher 
Robin, for some reason, seems more “‘one of 
us” than the dreamy, contemplative little boy 
with his “Rain” and “Swing” and imaginary 
experiences. 


What Is Children’s Literature? 


Just what do you mean by children’s liter- 
ature? What criteria can you give me that 
will apply when I go into a bookstore to 
select the juveniles from the others? 

Perhaps we can answer the question by 
asking another. What is children’s food? Is 
there any such thing? Well, we know that 
cucumbers aren't for children. We know that 
carrots, peas, and spinach may be. It is the 
same vegetable when we buy it in the small 
can, labeled for children, as it is in the large 
one, not labeled at all. The difference? 
Merely in the preparation. 

No one will say that The Adventures of 
Peter Rabbit is other than a child’s book. 
Likewise, we would all agree that Forever 
Amber and Gone with the Wind are for 
adults only. But what shall we say about 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and Robin- 
son Crusoe, pethaps even Treasure Island? 
As we move away from the extremes we find 
much overlapping. And the answer with 
reference to children’s books is much the 
same as it is with children’s food. More de- 
pends upon the preparation than upon the 
content. 
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Historically speaking, it is conceivable that 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, = 
in 1719, is the greatest book of its kind ever 
published. It is, as one writer calls it, “two 
kinds of book—an adventure story, and a 
romance which could serve the ends of a 
school of philosophic thought.” It was not 
written for children, but like its contem- 
porary, Swift's Gulliver's Travels, Crusoe was 
adopted by children and they have refused 
until now to return it to adults. Both Defoe 
and Swift were duly chagrined to live to see 
their masterpieces become “only books for 
children.” 

There is much of England in the book, but 
much more of the Englishman. We have 
never produced anything quite so American 
as Crusoe is English. We may have had 
sectional literature that has approached it. 
We think of Mark Twain’s books, but while 
they are definitely American, they are re- 
stricted to a more or less limited locale and 
characterization. 

Robinson Crusoe is as English as Shake- 
speare, of Milton, or Tennyson. But it is 
more than that. Like Shakespeare and the 
better part of Milton and Tennyson, it is also 
universal. Unquestionably it has been placed 
among the immortals of juvenile classics. It 
isn’t quite fair to rewrite it into chapters for 
the too-young reader. Let him grow up to it. 
It is even more unfair to allow the ephemeral, 
light-weight stuff to occupy the time of a 
child who could revel in Crusoe and Friday. 


"Ask Dad, He Knows’ 


I have often wondered why publishers 
have not sought one source of information, 
one cross-section of interest by which to judge 
children’s books, which apparently they have 
too long neglected. I refer to fathers! I 
mean, certainly, just ordinary dads. Not the 
professional writers, illustrators, or critics. 
“Ask Dad. He knows!” is more applicable to 
children’s books than to adults’ cigarettes. 
Take any of the classics—Gulliver’s Travels, 
Robinson Crusoe, Alice’s Adventures in W on- 
derland, Just-So Stories, on down to The Lit- 
tle Engine That Could or Ferdinand, and you 
will find them favorites among ordinary dads. 
If dad doesn’t enjoy it, Junior will be a poor 
risk. 

A father in our block was having the time 
of his life! He was reading all the children’s 
books available for his child as she developed 
from three to ten. Some he had read before, 
but he enjoyed them anew as his child 
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thrilled with the experience. When the child 
was six, the father declared he could “‘pick the 
winners” in any fall’s supply of new books. 

Cycles of interest in juvenile types seem to 
appear and reappear. At first the emphasis 
was definitely on religious and moral instruc- 
tion. The New England Primer is an ex- 
ample. Then came the didactic books. After 
them the pendulum swung so far away from 
anything religious or moral that a child could 
read the publications of a whole season and 
never find the word God, never suspect there 
was any such thing as morals. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


But now we are back. For the last two or 
three Christmases, religious books have been 
in vogue. Tell Me about God and Tell Me 
about Jesus, both by Mary Alice Jones, and 
The Oldest Story in the World, by Louise 
Raymond, are unmistakable. Above the Blue, 
by Mary Catherine Rose, is the only story of 
my acquaintance with the setting exclusively 
in heaven. Without question, the right of the 
Petershams’ The Christ Child to a place on 
the shelf of juvenile religious classics is un- 
disputed. 

Another trend in the use of books, but one 
which must be kept secret from the children, 
is that of therapy. Bibliotherapy is the term 
used by Dom Thomas Verner Moore of the 
clinic in the Catholic University of America. 
Judge Pankin of the New York City juvenile 
court has been using books to help the chil- 
dren who are brought to his court, and says 
it is no longer an experiment with him. But 
Dr. Moore is using books for the malad- 
justed child. He has his book prescription 
very much on a par with that of the family 
doctor for medicines, and says his work is no 
longer in the experimental stage. 

I said that this new use of books should be 
kept from the children. They resent being 
told what to read, that is, being told by adults. 
It would be a major tragedy to have children 
think of reading books on a par with taking 
castor oil, or going to the hospital. It would 
be unspeakable to hear of some youngster 
preferring a jail sentence to reading some 
book. By their own confession children 
“want boys in books that are like real boys— 
not kids that are so good and never do any- 
thing wrong.” And I suspect many of us 
adults agree with them! 

Most ordinary readers, among adults even, 
do like to find a worthy model, if only by 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Books Are Bridges’ 


By Mary Alice Jones t 


T was a beautifully illustrated and well 
bound book. It had been recommended by 
the librarian. Grandmother examined it in 
the bookstore with pleasure. “It will be just 
right for Mary,” she said, beaming at the 
thought of having so satisfactorily solved the 
problem of what to give her granddaughter 
for her ninth birthday. 

But Grandmother discovered that some- 
thing more than her own and the librarian’s 
approval was necessary before a book could be 
the right book for Mary. Mary had to like it! 
And for some reason, obscure to Grand- 
mother and the librarian, Mary did not like 
their choice for her. 

There are reference books and certain types 
of textbooks which the child regards as neces- 
sary tools. Outside of these, children are en- 
riched and strengthened and helped to under- 
stand themselves and others only by books 
they enjoy. If the book does not appeal to 
him, no matter how much some adult may 
think it would be “good for” the child, it just 
does not help him. 

In view of this, to suggest for children 
“books with a purpose,” as this article frankly 
sets out to do, may seem a pretty deadly pro- 
cedure. Yet it need not be so. For if adults 
plan with the child, consult his taste, and 
avoid forcing books upon him, it is possible 
to guide his choice and help him find books 
which will be his books, books which he loves 
and enjoys, and which will, at the same time, 
measure up to the standards set by good liter- 
ature and good art, and to the demands which 
the social needs of our time make upon litera- 
ture. 

A few years ago the slogan for Children’s 
Book Week was, ‘Books Are Bridges.” Since 
we are so keenly aware in these days of condi- 
tions and circumstances that are separating us, 
and so eager for some uniting forces to live 
and grow among us, perhaps if we select 
books for children with the thought of guid- 
ing them in building bridges from themselves 
to others, we may feel that we are helping our 
children both to increase their joy in reading 

* Talk given at the New York Library Association Con- 


ference, Syracuse, May 21, 1949, and developed from an 
original article in The Christian Herald. 


+ Children’s Book Editor, Rand McNally and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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and to promote among themselves growth of 
the uniting forces. 

The very little children need, first of all, 
help in building bridges from themselves to 
older persons and factors in their own world. 
They need to see themselves from the outside 
looking in, as it were. Gay picture books of 
the little child’s day will help him come to 
this appreciation of himself as an individual 
in his world. Simply designed with unclut- 
tered pictures, such books as Just Like Me, 
about children and baby animals, and Here 
Am I and Hello Peter, about the activities of 
the child’s day, will be welcomed with joy. 
When the desire comes for a bit more story, 
the lovely new Caldecott Award book, The 
Big Snow, and Thank-Y ou Book by Francoise 
Seignobosc will be excellent choices. 

As soon as the little child begins to notice 
differences among people, differences in color 
of skin or the slant of eyes, a book like Sposty, 
the little rabbit who was born spotted in a 
family of white rabbits, will help him avoid 
setting up barriers between himself and 
others because of surface differences. 


Cultural Bridges: Within 
America 

Our country is large and diverse. Often 
children who live in one cultural group—or 
in One occupational group, or in one racial 
group, or in one geographical section—know 
very little about the boys and girls and men 
and women who live in other situations. And 
so they may come to think in stereotypes 
about these others. ‘Southerners are lazy,” 
“Chicago is full of gangsters,” ‘Negroes are 
dirty,” “Jews are tricky,” “New York is 
wicked,” “New Englanders are close,” 
‘Farmers are rubes,” and the like. 

Of course books alone cannot prevent or 
overcome prejudice. But they can help. If 
the boys and girls find from their reading that 
persons who are “‘different’’ yet share many of 
their own joys and sorrows and values, and 
are often interesting and attractive persons, 
they may begin to understand that differences 
are not necessarily unpleasant and that per- 
sons who are different do not have to be either 
inferior or superior to one another. 
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It requires skill to present minority groups. 
One must avoid presenting the characters 
either as humorous or queer or wicked on the 
one hand, or as the personification of all vir- 
tues on the other. There is a growing sensi- 
tiveness on this subject. Readers are on the 
lookout for something to criticize, and au- 
thors are self-conscious, and so tempted to 
mold their characters into a model rather than 
allow them to behave like normal human be- 
ings, with both limitations and assets. 

In spite of these difficulties, there are ex- 
cellent books now available for children, in 
which the leading roles are taken by persons 
from minority groups. For children from 
about five to eight, Marguerite de Angeli’s 
stories of Polish immigrant children, of 
Quaker, Amish, and Negro children have suc- 
ceeded in creating real persons rather than 
types, and so help the young readers to feel 
they have met new friends. 

For older children, Lois Lenski’s books 
about Florida crackers, North Carolina moun- 
taineers, migrants, and children who live in 
oil towns give boys and girls a glimpse into 
the lives of some of their fellow countrymen 
who live in amazingly different social and eco- 
nomic conditions from those of most of the 
readers. They do not feel as if they should 
say ‘‘poor little child” in referring to these 
children, for they recognize in them qualities 
of courage and resourcefulness and the zest 
for having fun, all of which they admire and 
like. 


Bridges to Understandin g 
Our Heritage 


Books which give all American children an 
opportunity to rejoice in their heritage, to feel 
a sense of pride in their country, will go far 
toward building bridges between groups. 

For younger children, picture history books 
such as Our Country's Story, by Frances Cava- 
nah, select a few outstanding events in the 
history of the United States and tell them sim- 
ply so that the child in the primary grades be- 
gins to see that many racial and national 
groups had part in the making of our coun- 
try’s history. And Ingri and Edgar d’ Aulaire’s 
gorgeous picture books about George Wash- 
ington and Pocahontas will be a source of 
pleasure to these children. 

For older boys and girls, more detailed sto- 
ries of the leaders of the nation are likely to 
be welcomed. There is a choice between 
straight biography, such as Esther Forbes’ 
America’s Paul Revere and Howard Fast’s 
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Haym Solomon, the life of the great Jewish 
patriot, and the more fictionized writing with 
an authentic background, such as Augusta 
Stevenson’s stories and Pilgrim Kate by 
Helen Daringer. And Rebecca Ayars’ Tree 
of Freedom will be a source of inspiration. 

Genevieve Foster’s vivid pictures in text 
and drawings of great periods in American 
history, George Washington's World and 
Abraham Lincoln's World, will help grow- 
ing children to feel at home in history, and 
Katherine Shippen’s The Great Heritage is 
rewarding reading for the ten-to-twelve-year- 
olds. 

If the young reader can go a step further, 
and identify himself with the human family 
in its search for values, he will have a yet 
stronger bridge to unite him with his fellows. 
All about Us is a first book in anthropology, 
the story of the human family, why we are 
alike and why we are different. It tells in 
simple text and amusing yet significant pic- 
tures, the story of ws, the human beings in the 
world, going back, back, back toward the be- 
ginnings of the various races. The stories of 
the great characters of the Bible also con- 
tribute to the sense of continuity of the 
human being. 

The old folk tales, the legends and the 
fables and the myths, will have a place too in 
these “‘rootage” stories. They will be most 
useful as well as most appealing to the boys 
and girls if they are told simply as stories. 
Well meaning efforts to give them a modern 
teaching value have hurt the stories as far as 
entertainment value goes, and have not ac- 
complished the purpose these present-day 
teachers wish to accomplish. The child’s 
awareness that he is sharing world stories will 
contribute more to his understanding of 
human relationships than will efforts to 
“point a lesson.” 

Stories of the ancient world, such as Louise 
Andrews Kent’s Two Children of Tyre, and 
of the medieval world, such as Elizabeth 
Janet Gray's Adam of the Road and Jane 
Gilbert's Imps and Angels, will add to the 
child's sense of the unity of the human family 
from long ago to now. 

In the present world, too, there may be 
bridges which help children feel a sense of 
unity with their fellows through understand- 
ing the laws which hold the universe together. 
The laws of the universe are not the property 
of any one race or national or cultural group. 
They are the laws of God, His gifts to all His 
children. If all the children of all the people 
can explore these laws together and come in- 
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creasingly to know how to control and use 
them for the happiness of mankind, this will 
help children feel something of that unity- 
above-barriers which the great scholars of the 
world have experienced. 

This Is the World by Josephine Pease is a 
picture book which will help little children to 
understand something about the earth, the 
sky, the sea; mountains, plains, and forests ; 
gravitation, and communication and transpor- 
tation. How Big Is Big? will be useful in de- 
veloping standards of measurement other 
than physical size; Let’s Find Out suggests 
many ways of learning about the world, and 
for older boys and girls Understanding Sci- 
ence by William H. Crouse is a straight- 
forward book of information, illustrated so 
interestingly that it will be exciting for those 
readers whose interest lies in this direction. 


Bridges to Other Countries 


Helping boys and girls understand and feel 
concern for the persons of other countries 
makes special demands on books. There are, 
of course, straight informational books about 
the various countries of the world, many of 
them very well prepared and intrinsically in- 
teresting. But if one chooses fiction to help 
acquaint boys and girls with other lands, it is 
essential that the story be first of all a good 
story. No amount of important and useful 
information can excuse a writer, in the minds 
of children, for giving them weak characters, 
an insubstantial plot, dull writing. 

Fortunately, there are now available for 
children some excellent stories in which the 
characters are boys and girls of other lands, 
set in authentic backgrounds of their own 
countries. Children would have loved Little 
Pear and Heidi whatever their setting; and 
Kate Seredy’s Good Master is a favorite not 
primarily because it is laid in Hungary but 
because it is a fine story. And a story as good 
as Li Lun, Lad of Courage would be popular 
whatever the nationality of the hero. That 
the hero is a Chinese boy and the background 
true to the facts give it the added advantage 
of helping American boys and girls to under- 
stand and appreciate some experiences of 
Chinese children. 


Bridges to Religion 


Though it is distressingly true at this 
period in our history that religious wars are 
threatening in some parts of the world, true 
religion should be a tremendously significant 
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force in unifying men. Books for the instruc- 
tion of children in the specific tenets of their 
own faith are not, of course, books to be 
chosen for general reading. But in addition 
to these materials in religious education, there 
is an important place for books which seek to 
help children feel a common sense of human 
fellowship rooted in the friendliness of the 
universe and the love of God. Not tolerance 
for another person's faith but appreciation of 
it brings a sense of unity in diversity. 

Florence Fitch has given boys and girls two 
outstanding books in this important field, 
One God and Their Search for God, in- 
terpreting through pictures and brief explana 
tory text the worship of various faiths. Sev- 
eral selections of Bible verses, beautifully 
illustrated, have recently been made, out- 
standing among which is Small Rain; and 
there are books of prayers which might ap- 
propriately be offered to children of many 
faiths. 

Tell Me about God and its companion 
books offer interpretations in conversation of 
the Christian faith in terms of childhood ex- 
perience. God’s First Children by Esther 
Salminen is a straightforward and robust tell- 
ing of the Old Testament stories. Dr. Good- 
speed’s Junior Bible is a collection of read- 
ings brought together with brief comment, 
and Stories of the Book of Books by Grace 
McGavran is a group of stories of the Bible 
in many lands. 


Bridges to Reading Pleasure 


Just to enjoy the same book is a strong 
bond of friendship. More universally appeal- 
ing to children than any other subject seems 
to be the well written animal story. Horses 
and dogs especially seem to delight children 
of both sexes, of many ages, and of all social, 
economic, and racial groups. Some fanciful 
animals, from the talking beasts of Aesop’s 
Fables to the Three Little Pigs, Peter Rabbit, 
Winnie the Pooh, and Ferdinand, have won 
the hearts of children for many years. 

Realistic stories of animals also have a wide 
appeal, as attested by the demand in libraries 
for Eric Knight's Lasse and the horse stories 
of C. W. Anderson, Will James, Marguerite 
Henry, Mary O'Hara, and Walter Farley. 
Two boys absorbed in Smoky forget every- 
thing that might separate them in the com- 
mon joy in the stamina and accomplishments 
of the horse. Good animal stories also have 
an unusually wide age-range appeal, and so 
make excellent reading-aloud books for the 
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family. Mother and father will find Justin 
Morgan or Misty of Chincoteague almost as 
absorbing as will the boys and girls. 


Bridges To Friendship 


Harry Lauder used to say that folks cannot 
sing together and hate one another. It is true 
also that folks cannot laugh together and hate 
one another. Little children and boys and 
girls need- some gay nonsense tales, told 
simply for the fun of it. Sometimes the non- 
sense will be in the words themselves and 
children will find pleasure simply in mouth- 
ing the strange syllables. Sometimes the non- 
sense will be in the situations, and sometimes 
it will be in the characters. ‘The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat’’ and Alice in Wonderland both 
appeal. From nonsense to humor and fantasy 
takes children to the Story of Dr. Dolittle, 
When We Were Very Young, and Wind in 
the Willows. 

In this type of book, almost more than in 
any other, tastes differ. ‘Alice’ just does not 
appeal to some children at all, while others 





read and reread it with joy. But while the 
fanciful humor is not universally attractive, 
books of humor in which persons or animals 
do things which could happen, but which rep- 
resent the upside-down situations, almost al- 
ways amuse children. 

If teachers or others usually dignified and 
in positions of responsibility act incongru- 
ously it seems to tickle children enormously. 
Or if some device showers upon them treats 
usually available only in rationed quantities 
they are full of glee, as they are as they read 
about Homer Price and his doughnut ma- 
chine. 

Children need this type of humor to give 
them relief from the tensions and demands 
of present-day living, to give them change 
from the everyday environment, to let them 
escape into sheer fun. If the boys and girls of 
our country can chuckle together over Capt'n 
Dow, they will find a strong bond of unity 
among them. 

Yes, beloved books may be for children 
real bridges, bringing them closer to one an- 
other in true appreciation and friendship. 





GREAT BOOKS FOR LITTLE READERS 


(Continued from page 153) 
implication—or by negation—in the books 
they read. Bonaro W. Overstreet says, “My 
blood ancestors I cannot choose. But my 
spiritual ancestors I can. Out of all the human 
beings whose lives and works are recorded, I 
can choose those who form the line in which 
I want to stand. I can build my own back- 
ground, my own tradition.’’ She finds it in 
great books, great writers. 

It does not seem amiss, therefore, to place 
worthy books in the “line in which” our chil- 
dren may want to stand. Somehow we do 
think those books will do something to their 
lives. I notice textbooks on home and family 
life education are not averse to citing books 
which will help children. I turn to one such 
text and find Elinor Brown’s Holidays and 
Every Days and Lois Lenski’s The Little 
Family among books for the preschool group, 
and Cornelia Meigs’ Wind in the Chimney 
along with Elizabeth Orton Jones’s Mamin- 
ka’s Children for the nine-to-twelve group. 
Learning through the imagination is possible, 
and the lessons thus learned may be more 
effective. 

A major danger for children’s books is a 
too definite return to the publication of books 
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for children, ostensibly, that will appeal 
primarily to grownups. The overly commer- 
cialized illustrations, such as those by D’Au- 
laire or Feodor Rojanovsky, however great 
they are as art masterpieces, have little appeal 
to children. We shall have a long way to go 
to improve upon the simplicity of Arthur 
Rackham, or the perfectly expressive, human 
animals of L. Leslie Brooke. These artists 
never try to steal the story; they only make it 
more appealing. 

The publisher can cover the books with 
real rabbit’s fur; he can make them dimen- 
sional; have pop-ups, or animate the char- 
acters. He can keep on doing these things 
until representatives will despair of asking, 
“What in the world is happening to children’s 
books ?’’ But in the end he will find them but 
toys to be discarded. The book that lives will 
be made of sterner stuff, and the stuff will be 
in the story. The child who wrote of Heidi, 
“You feel as if you were in the Alps, just as 
Heidi is. You drink the goat’s milk and eat 
the cheese and you worry for fear everything 
isn’t going to turn out all right,” had the 
secret of greatness. She gave the formula for 
great books for small readers. 
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A National Association of Student 


Librarians 
By Richard Barrett Lowe * 


Me! of the high schools of the country 
use students to assist the librarian or 
teacher-in-charge of the school library. Too 
often these students lack the benefits of local 
or state organizations to motivate their work 
and place it on a level with the other organ- 
ized activities of the school. Many local 
schools and some states have appreciated this 
situation and have taken steps, in one way or 
another, to organize their student librarians, 
but affiliation with a national association has 
not been available. It seems that the time has 
come to consider such a plan. 

The self-motivated, extracurricular activity 
program is probably the outstanding feature 
of the American secondary school system. Its 
effectiveness as an educational medium is well 
established. The result is that school adminis- 
trators have sought ways of utilizing its psy- 
chologically sound approach to contribute to 
their general programs. Many extracurricular 
activities have become partially or totally cur- 
ricularized, with academic credit granted for 
participation. In this respect library work has 
not been excepted ; yet student librarians gen- 
erally have not been given opportunities for 
recognition and participation comparable to 
those given to students participating in other 
major activities. 

Conventions, contests, tournaments, festi- 
vals, distinctive insignia, and other means of 
encouragement are available as rewards for 
various school groups, but it is rare that stu- 
dent librarians have such opportunities open 
to them, despite the fact that such participa- 
tion could result in direct tangible benefit to 
their schools. School publications use a good 
deal of space to tell of the activities of stu- 
dents engaged in athletics, music, dramatics, 
speech, journalism, and other club work, most 
of which are thoroughly organized on a dis- 
trict, state, or national basis. Yet it is inter- 
esting to observe that a high percentage of the 
schools have almost totally ignored the serv- 
ices of their student librarians, in spite of the 
fact that the latter give a great deal of volun- 
tary time, and render services which not only 





* School and College Relations Officer, United States 
Navy Recruiting Service. 
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are essential but actually save money for the 
institution, and free the professional librarian 
from much routine work. 

Student library work within the secondary 
schools, whether curricularized or not, is one 
of the best examples of direct exploratory vo 
cational training for prospective professional 
personnel—a field which should not be ig 
nored as a procurement source for the profes 
sion. It would be interesting to make a survey 
among the librarians of the country to find 
how many of them originally selected their 
profession because of their experience as as 
sistants in high school libraries. Certainly it 
is fair to conclude that such experience has 
made a substantial contribution to the ranks 
of the profession. 

In presenting the case for a national asso 
ciation of high school student librarians it 
seems apparent that a real need exists, and 
that a real service can be rendered to the 
schools and the profession, as well as to the 
students. Such an organization could draw 
into it existing local or state organizations that 
might care to affiliate. Its constitution and 
bylaws would supply the machinery for char- 
tering new chapters, and would provide for 
suitable emblems for its members. Annual 
district or state workshops could be held, pos- 
sibly under the sponsorship of colleges and 
universities with suitable facilities for their 
operation. These workshops would include 
demonstrations in bookbinding and repair, 
instructions, discussions, field trips, library 
films, exhibits, etc. They would contribute 
immeasurably to improve practices within the 
schools and the morale of the students in- 
volved. 

The general purposes of the National As- 
sociation of High School Student Librarians 
would be to promote higher standards in the 
high school libraries, to increase efficiency in 
their performance of library duties, and to 
encourage the application of the best library 
procedures and practices. 


I love to lose myself in other men’s minds 
When I am not walking, I am reading; I cannot 
sit and think. Books think for me. 


—CHARLES LAMB 
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Who Is a Librarian? What Is She, That All 
Her Public Ignore Her? 


WITH APOLOGIES TO THE MEN IN THE PROFESSION 
(AND TO SYLVIA) 


By Clara Louise Kessler * 


N the children’s room of a public library, 

the librarian is a dealer in joy. She sits be- 
hind a desk and deals out a slice of enchant- 
ment, a piece of heroism, a breath-taking 
adventure, or, perhaps, free tickets to fairy- 
land. Think of the wonder of a business in 
which one’s daily task is to give children two 
hours of happiness, one-half hour of bliss, or 
five minutes of rapture ? 

In the adult department a librarian repre- 
sents a key that unlocks the world of know!- 
edge, enjoyment, or inspiration to those who 
seek for it. 

In the literary timepiece the reference li- 
brarian represents the minute hand, serving 
up last minute information in the form of 
newspapers and magazines, as well as the 
stored knowledge in encyclopedias and gazet- 
teers. The librarian is a round peg in a round 
hole, even though the hole may be lined with 
difficult hours, exhausting work, and inade- 
quate salary. 

What price pride? Until recently one par- 
ticular librarian had been filled with great 
pride in her profession. She realized that with 
her meagre salary she would always have 
many ‘doing withouts’’—travel, further edu- 
cation, a social security card, season tickets to 
the cultural activities of the city, the inner 
glow that comes from giving generously to 
needy causes, the means to eat in tearooms 
instead of cafeterias, and that most feminine 
privilege of having new clothes in the latest 
style. 

But she had compensations. Just unlock- 
ing the big front door of the public library, 
walking up the opaquely glistening marble 
steps in the lobby, passing those shimmering 
columns of light made by the morning sun 
striking through the tall bookstacks, and 
opening her desk in the children’s room made 
her forget completely the “doing withouts”’ 
in her life. 

She was not se//ing anything over her desk. 
She was giving away in book form such in- 
7 ® Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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tangibles as joy, laughter, contentment, peace, 
inspiration, knowledge, wonder, and delight. 
Just yesterday that shabby, shock-haired boy 
who could only stutter ‘Gee!’ over and over 
when introduced to the section of animal 
books in the adult department, and who 
finally stammered, ‘Gee, can a kid like me 
take books like these home to read ?’’—that 
boy paid for a dozen ‘doing withouts.” 

But like the proverbial worm, professional 
pride among librarians is beginning to turn. 
Humble loyalty and integrity over many years 
that is not even recognized by boards of 
trustees and the city fathers, is beginning to 
pall. 

What is of more material value than in- 
come, especially in old age? For the past ten, 
twenty, and thirty years the librarian in every 
city and town in America answered that ques- 
tion with a shrug of renunciation. Strange 
as it may seem, they sacrificed the material 
value of a retirement income in old age for 
the idealistic and inspirational values of a 
lifetime's work in a public library. Often- 
times they chose long hours and poor pay in 
preference to more lucrative work with great- 
er prospects for future security. Private in- 
dustry with its social security card gave 
satisfaction-in-old-age security but the library 
profession gave satisfaction-in-lifework secur- 
ity. 

What price opportunity? It seems that 
almost overnight the public library has ceased 
to wish for professional recognition and is 
beginning to ask for it. Twenty-five states 
during the past few years have passed laws 
to provide retirement benefits to municipal 
employees, including librarians. Recent ar- 
ticles in professional journals call the public 
library the Cinderella of the municipal family, 
ask why library employees’ average salaries 
are less than those paid to bus drivers, the 
corner grocery clerk, or factory worker ; point 
with pride to the “glorious achievement’ of 
the old guard in keeping the libraries func- 
tioning during the war, and wonder why, 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Juvenile Books and Radio 
By Mary Kinnavey Moore * 


OOD books and young people are 

brought together through the work of 
Ruth Harshaw, Director of the Educational 
Service Bureau of Carson, Pirie, Scott, and 
Company, Chicago. It always has been her 
conviction that young people like good books. 
She has made a determined effort to make 
good books available to them wherever and 
whenever possible. Radio has been her means 
of giving to thousands of young people of the 
Chicago area a closer acquaintance with the 
best of both old and new books, through her 
program, ‘The Hobby Horse Presents,”’ and 
her association with the broadcasting of ‘“The 
Battle of Books.” 

The store’s Educational Service Bureau 
sponsors, with profit both to the bookshop 
and to the store as a whole, a radio program 
dedicated to stimulating juvenile interest in 
good books. The now widely known pro- 
gram, ‘“The Hobby Horse Presents,’’ went on 
the air in the fall of 1946, a weekly fifteen 
minute show, aired on WMAQ on Saturday 
mornings at 8:45. From the beginning, the 
“Hobby Horse” has presented the best in cur- 
rent juvenile fiction and biography, and the 
most popular of the current juvenile writers. 

Each fall, this Horse canters into a new 
series of radio programs carrying to the young 
people of WMAQ'’s listening area in five 
Midwest states, the favorite American juve- 
nile authors. These men and women “ride 
in” from their homes in New York and Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Paris, or 
Tokyo. Publishers have cooperated enthusi- 
astically in this effort to make their authors 
familiar to young readers. 


More than one hundred authors have been 
presented, their books used as the subject of 
the program on which they appear. Usually 
their most recent book is presented, but their 
other works are discussed. Excerpts from the 
books are dramatized, and a team of four or 
five Chicago-area pupils make up an inter- 
view panel for each broadcast. These young 
people, and they range in age from the very 
youngest readers through high school, exhibit 
a live interest in the authors and the factors 
which led to the writing of their books. 





* Educational Service Bureau, Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
Company. 
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“THE HossBy Horse PRESENTS” 


Five Chicagoland girls interviewed Louise 
Rankin on “The Hobby Horse Presents’ 
broadcast. An excerpt from Mrs. Rankin’s 
book, Daughter of the Mountains, was dra- 
matized. Shown here with the pupils are 
Ruth Harshaw at the microphone, Mrs. 
Rankin at her left, and May Massee, juve- 
nile editor of Viking Press. 


“Did you ever know a girl like Susy?” 
“Was there really a Misty?” “Is there such a 
dog as Big Red?” are questions reflecting the 
reality the books have for the readers. There 
always is a special concern with the author's 
life, and with the experiences which found 
their way onto the pages of the books. These 
young participants from the public, private, 
and parochial schools of the Midwest know 
both books and authors. Their expressed 
preferences indicate the development of se- 
lective reading judgment. 

At the end of the first thirty-nine weeks on 
the air with “The Hobby Horse Presents” it 
was evident to Ruth Harshaw that the listen- 
ing audience was also a vocal one. Requests 
were pouring in for various authors and their 
books to be presented on the air. When she 
first invited suggestions for these presenta- 
tions, she received 20,000 requests for 116 
different authors; at the close of the second 
year, there were almost 40,000 requests for 
226 authors. This year, when voting for 
the favorite author was announced again, 
there were requests for 100,000 voting cards. 

The young people who appear on the pro- 
gram receive in advance an autographed copy 
of the book which will be discussed. They 
meet and talk with the author, not only on 
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the program but at a breakfast following the 
show, at which Carsons entertains each Satur- 
day morning for the author, with the partici- 
pating pupils, their librarians, and frequently 
parents as guests. These young people with 
hundreds of their friends visit the Hobby 
Horse Book Shop at Carsons — managed by 
Lucile Pannell, honored this year by the 
Women’s National Book Association with 
the Constance Lindsay Skinner Award. The 
pupils come to hear the author's talk at an 
autographing party held Saturday afternoon 
in the shop. ‘The Hobby Horse Presents” is 
serving the double purpose of increasing the 
interest in reading among young people, and 
at the same time increasing book sales. 
Teachers, librarians, and principals co- 
operate in the over-all work of the program. 
Pupils are encouraged to listen in. In one 
Chicago public school, a town crier calling 
his, “Hear Ye, Hear Ye,”” goes through the 
halls each Friday afternoon announcing the 
book and author on the Hobby Horse the 
following day. Teacher-librarians from Mil- 
waukee have brought their students to Chi- 
cago for the program; Scout leaders fre- 
quently bring their troops to the studio; na- 
tional headquarters of the 4H Clubs have 
sought places on the program for club mem- 
bers visiting Chicago. In one suburban 
school, a close check on the demand for books 
scheduled for the program reveals an increase 
as high as 60 per cent. Further evidence of 
the effectiveness of the program is the report 
that two Chicago stores which do not carry 
juvenile books, always stock those the Hobby 


Horse “presents,” because of the demand for 
them. 

Coordinating the radio program’s news is 
a bimonthly brochure, ‘The Hobby Horse 
Review,” edited by Harriet Holsman of the 
Educational Service Bureau staff, which car- 
ries announcements of the authors to be pre- 
sented, a short biographical sketch of each, 
and letters from authors and readers. The 
brochure goes to all who have appeared on 
the program, to publishers, to authors, to 
juvenile editors, to teacher-librarians, to chil- 
dren’s librarians, and to the many parents 
who request it. It also is mailed in requested 
quantities to others who work in the field of 
juvenile books. Each printing runs 35,000 
copies. 

Ruth Harshaw also has a part in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools famous program, ‘The 
Battle of Books.’ It was ten years ago that 
chance put her and Dilla W. MacBean on the 
same P.T.A. program. Mrs. MacBean re- 
cently had been appointed librarian for the 
Chicago Public Schools, and Mrs. Harshaw 
was giving talks on juvenile books to school 
groups. Their common interests — children 
and books — were the focal idea on which 
they set to work. They discussed a quiz show, 
and agreed that their purpose would be served 
best if it were a school project. They ap- 
proached the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Public Schools with their plan, and within 
two weeks, they had ‘The Battle of Books” 
on the air. 

The program is a quiz show on juvenile 
books, with two competing teams participat 





TURNABOUT Is FAIR PLAY 
Five juvenile authors of the Chicago area took the places usually occupied by the student 
panel participants on "The Hobby Horse Presents” in the discussion of What Book Is That? 
on which Dilla W’. MacBean and Ruth Harshaw collaborated, describing the quiz technique 
used on The Battle of the Books” radio show. LEFT TO RIGHT: Dilla MacBean, Elisa Bialk, 
Marguerite Henry, Genevieve Foster, Elizabeth Orton Jones, Clara Ingram Judson, and 
Ruth Harshaw. 
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“THE BATTIE OF THE BOOKS” 
A representative broadcast of "The Battle of the Books” with competing teams at the table 
at the left, Dilla MacBean and Ruth Harshaw at the right, and the studio audience made up 
of teachers, librarians, and more than thirty Chicago pupils. 


ing each week. Ten points are given each 
team for a correct answer, and the winning 
team meets a challenging team the following 
week. No team appears more than twice. In 
addition to submitted questions, which come 
from pupils of all the schools, each team has 
the privilege of asking questions of its com- 
petitor. Over the years, the change in the 
type of questions and in the ability of the 
participating pupils on the show to answer 
them have reflected the great increase in the 
reading of young people. In the studio audi- 
ence each week are about thirty pupils, in- 
cluding the members of the team to compete 
the following week, whose observation of the 
handling of the program gives them greater 
ease before the microphone for their own 
appearance. Brought out here is the fact that 
there is not only a knowledge of the old books 
and classics, but also an awareness of and a 
familiarity with the new books and authors. 
Mrs. MacBean presents the program, and 
Mrs. Harshaw writes it and serves as master 
of ceremonies. 

Of the thirty-three weekly live programs 
which the Radio Council of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools presents, ‘"The Battle of Books” 
is one of the two most popular. Selection to 
appear on the program gives prestige usually 
accorded only to athletes. Special school as- 
semblies are held to honor the teams. Tan- 
gible evidence of the program's stimulation 
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of pupils’ reading is the increase in circula 
tion of books in the school libraries. The 
books have become sources of fun as well as 
approaches to knowledge. In discussing the 
growth of the library work of the Chicago 
Public Schools, Mrs. MacBean reports that in 
1936, there were only forty-two teachers in 
the elementary schools of the city who had 
studied library science. Today there are over 
two hundred teachers assigned to the library 
program, giving full time to reading guidance 
to the 755,038 volumes in the libraries of the 
Chicago elementary schools. 

The enduring quality of the pleasure that 
comes from reading good books is being dis- 
covered by Chicago-area young people. A 
firm conviction and an unswerving determi 
nation have aided in giving to thousands a 
wider experience with books and a stimulated 
interest in them. 


From Among Ourselves, published by the 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library Staff Asso 
ciation we glean the foliowing 

A letter was received recently from an eminent 
organization addressed to 

Miss Margaret E. Martignoni 
Superintendent of Worthless Children 
Brooklyn Public Library 

That reminds us of a telephone call at Walt 
Whitman Branch: “Is this Mrs. Walt Whit- 
man?’’ And of a letter to Mrs. Odette C. Leary, 
Paul Whiteman Branch. 
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Revolution in the Picture File 
By Minerva Laug * 


6 knw picture file! How many librarians 

have answered Yes on a questionnaire to 
“Do you have a picture collection?’ And in 
so many cases, Yes covers a few pictures kept 
in a drawer or box. Just how effective is your 
picture service? Be honest. We have dis- 
cussed the matter with other librarians, and 
often heard this remark: “Yes, I have a col- 
lection, such as it is, but don’t look at it.” 

We have revised our collection three times 
with unsatisfactory results. Now at last, we 
have a system that will meet our needs, and 
may meet yours, especially if you have a 
school library. Of course, the important 
thing in all phases of library work is to fit 
your service to your particular demands. 

Our system for the picture collection con- 
siders not only service but space and cost. 
Pictures themselves are easy to collect if one 
is on the alert. Magazines offer the best 
source from a financial standpoint and the 
pictures themselves are often the best in other 
respects. Most pictures from agencies are too 
expensive, though we have purchased sets of 
the University Prints which are both excellent 
and fairly inexpensive. These are of great 
value for use in courses on art appreciation. 
But no matter how large and fine your collec- 
tion of pictures may be, it will be absolutely 
worthless if it is not accessible and easy to 
use. 

Legal size wooden or metal files are most 
satisfactory for storage. One of our big prob- 
lems was—-what kind of mounts were the 
pictures to have? In the past we had used oak 
tag, grey board, photographers’ mounts, etc. 
All were either too bulky or too expensive. 
Some pictures are worth keeping, but not 
worth a five- or six-cent mount. You may or 
may not agree with this. We finally con- 
ceived the idea of using Kraft wrapping 
paper for mounts, which we ordered cut into 
sheets ten by fifteen inches. This paper is 
light in weight, neutral in color, tough, and 
cheap in price. One drawer in a standard 
legal size file will hold 1,500 pictures. A 
four-drawer file will hold 6,000 pictures! 
The mount itself forms a pleasing back- 
ground for any picture in color or sepia. As 
for its wearing qualities, the paper is as 


‘ hd imearion, Lakewood, New Jersey, Junior-Senior High 
School, 
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strong as oak tag. A feature of this mount is 
the elimination of destruction to the picture 
when the mount is worn or destroyed. In- 
stead of trying to remove the picture from a 
heavier mount, you merely cut it away and 
remount on the same kind of paper. Its light 
weight permits this. As an extra precaution, 
however, we use plastic envelopes to protect 
the pictures when in circulation. 

To add further to the neatness and uni- 
formity of the files, all captions are type- 
written. This avoids the unattractiveness of 
several hand printings. The Readers’ Guide 
is used for subject headings to conform to the 
vertical file. All cross references, and we use 
as many as possible, cere made on the same 
mounts and filed in alphabetical order with 
the pictures. This not only does away with 
an extra card catalog, but simplifies the use of 
the file for the borrower. Metal tab guides 
mark the beginning of each letter in the al- 
phabet. Between these are the subject head- 
ings. The system is part of what the library 
should be in service—efficient, accurate, help- 
ful, and simple. 
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(Continued from page 159) 
with this achievement, the librarian is reduced 
to the position of mendicant to the city 
fathers. 

Staff members are wondering, ‘What price 
efficiency ?”” Which is more important—few- 
er and fewer new books on the shelves with 
an understaffed personnel to interpret them 
to the public; an intelligent, trained staff re- 
duced to clerical, manual jobs ; a building old 
and dangerously overcrowded; or well paid 
staff members with time for public relations, 
for intelligent service with an adequate sup- 
ply of books and an attractive, inviting li- 
brary building? Which is more desirable 
from a business standpoint—a starvation sal- 
ary in the spiritual and aesthetic as well as 
physical sense; an occasional charitable gift 
of a bonus; or an honorably earned salary on 
the basis of a pay schedule that recognizes 
education, service, and ability as well as the 
inclusion in a state-wide retirement system 
sponsored by state law? Why must it be 
necessary for librarians to emulate Oliver 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Book Week Assembly in High School 


By Clarence R. Rosvall * 


“TS it a novel?” “Is it by an American au- 

thor?” ‘Does it take place in the United 
States?”’ “East of the Mississippi?” Our 
“Twenty Questions Book Quiz,” modeled 
after the well known radio program, was on 
as the school assembly, climaxing our week's 
observance of Book Week. 

‘Excitement ran high as the “book experts,” 
five senior high school boys and girls, seated 
at the center of the stage at a table with micro- 
phones, tried to guess the title of the book in 
question. On the nineteenth question—after 
the master of ceremonies’ reply, ‘No, it isn't 
a rowdy Westerner; it’s a dignified classic,” 
one of the experts successfully guessed the 
title of the book—Ramona—and Jack, our 
master of ceremonies, proceded with the next 
title. 

As he did so, Bob stepped from behind the 
curtain and posted the title, Gu//iver’s Trav- 
els, on the bulletin board, which was placed 
in view of the audience but not of the book 
experts. Jerry, who was seated at a small ta- 
ble on one side of the stage, flipped a card as 
the first question was asked, and its large 
number indicated to both the participants and 
audience that only nineteen questions, or 
chances, remained for the experts to guess the 
new title. 

A large, flat screen on which were large, 
bold letters spelling out the theme of Book 
Week, “Books Tell the Story,’’ stood behind 
the participants in the center of the stage. It 
was covered with hundreds of bright, cheer- 
ful book jackets which provided a colorful 
background and “atmosphere” for the pro- 
gram. 

The questioning was not altogether unre- 
hearsed. We had had two or three practices 
at which the five participants became familiar 
with one another and with the plan of the 
program. Here they learned also means of 
eliminating and narrowing down titles so as 
to arrive at the answer within the limit of 
twenty questions. Informality and appropri- 
ate spontaneous humor were encouraged. Of 
course, we did not practice on any of the titles 
used in the program ; these were kept entirely 
secret and umrehearsed. As a result of the 
practice sessions the participants had gained 


* Librarian, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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self-confidence so that they spoke informally, 
injecting wit at appropriate occasions. 
Needless to say, the success of a program of 
this type depends largely on the selection of 
the “right” persons to serve as the book ex 
perts and as the master of ceremonies. They 
should be pupils who know their books, and 
have a sense of humor and stage presence. 
Our program concluded with a preview of 
coming attractions. As each colorful book 
jacket was thrown on the screen by means of 
an opaque projector, a member of the creative 


writing class stepped up to the microphone 


and gave a brief, inviting comment on the 
book. The members of this class had been 
allowed the privilege of being the first to read 
some of the new books, and in class they had 
been taught how to write brief, flavorous an 
notations. The best ten of these were used 
for the previews on our program 

One of the most effective means of publi 
cizing the school library is the high school as 
sembly, for there one presentation reaches 
every student and teacher of the school. How- 
ever, an attempt to locate materials for library 
programs in library literature results in find- 
ing only plays with book characters, and pag- 
eants and recitations about “Bookland.”’ The 
sophisticated high school student scoffs at this 
kind of fare—his needs can be satisfied only 
by material more adult in nature and mature 
in viewpoint. 


Panel Discussions 

Panel discussions afford another type of 
program suitable for use with high school 
students. The Book Week theme of 1947, 
“Books for the World of Tomorrow,” lent 
itself admirably to this form. Each member 
of the panel centered his discussion about a 
certain phase of the theme: how books of his- 
tory, social science, science and invention, eti- 
quette, vocations, and others contribute to a 
better world of tomorrow. 

Students find that discussions on books are 
not stilted and uninteresting. Seeing their 
fellow-students intelligently discussing books 
and their contribution to themselves and to a 
solution of world problems cannot but have 
a contagious influence upon the rest of the 
students. Of course, informality is important 
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here too; a little bit of humor now and then 
will hold the attention of the most indifferent. 
When Patricia, one of the participants in our 
program, said, “Teen agers are interested not 
only in Betty Grable; they are also interested 
in the shape of things to come,” she literally 
brought down the house, but she held the 
audience’s attention and made her point. An 
intelligent development of ideas through dis- 
cussion is, of course, excellent training for 
democratic citizenship. 

The Book Week Assembly provides a very 
real opportunity for coordination among the 
various departments of the school. Our pre- 
views of new books one year consisted of 
book jackets designed by art students on large 
sheets of newsprint and attached like pages 
to the top of an easel. As each page was 
turned, a brief, inviting comment about the 
book was given. 

The teacher of the creative writing class, a 
favorite of the student body, volunteered pri- 
vately to add a surprise element to our book 
previews. As the last review was given, she 
rose from her seat in the auditorium, marched 
to the stage, and pretended that she was so 
overcome with enthusiasm for the book she 
had just read that she too must tell about hers. 
A member of the debate team followed suit, 
and another student rose to speak on his fa- 
vorite book, but here the master of ceremonies 
stepped forth and said he was sorry to stop 
this enthusiastic discussion of books, but it 
was time to pass to the first-period class. 

Only the chairman knew of these “‘sur- 
prise’ reviews; to the other members of the 
assembly they appeared completely spontane- 
ous. The students sat on the edges of their 
seats throughout the program and applauded 
riotously when it ended. Needless to say, the 
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library was so flooded with requests for the 
titles mentioned that waiting lists were neces- 
sary, but it had made a host of new friends. 
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(Continued from page 163) 
Twist and cry, ‘We want more!’ More 
equality, more opportunity, more income that 
make for greater service. 

What price faith? “If books vanished in 
the night,” stated the editorial, “our ivy- 
covered universities would stand as empty as 
the Colosseum, the doors of industrial Amer- 
ica would be padlocked, and the shelves of 
the libraries covered with cobwebs.” 

Cobwebs are even now covering the use- 
fulness of the libraries, and blinding the 
understanding of the public in regard to its 
share in the responsibility for the present 
understaffed underfinanced condition of the 
library. It is difficult to impress even the 
library trustees with the scope of the li- 
brarians’ work and the intelligence it takes 
to accomplish it. It is almost unheard of to 
try to impress educational or political organ- 
izations that libraries are an educational ne- 
cessity and logically depend on adequate pub- 
lic support. 

But some day the public will recognize that 
in the warp and woof of public service the 
public library weaves a golden thread. Li- 
brary boards of the nation will provide a 
professional scale of salaries commensurate 
with the service presented, and voters in a 
community will supply an adequate tax rate 
which will furnish more books, better service, 
and greater efficiency in the most democratic 
institution in America today—the public li- 
brary. 
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A Visit to 


SCENE: Elementary School Library 
TIME: Afternoon, afte r school 
CHARACTERS: 

Boy—About eleven years old dressed in school 
clothes. 

Girl—About nine years old wearing a school 
dress. 

Robin Hood—A tall boy dressed in a close-fitting 
suit with long trousers, a short sleeved shirt, 
a small green cap with a pointed crown and a 
feather. A quiver of arrows over his shoulder 
and a bow in his hand. 

King Arthur—A tall boy with a crown on his 
head, wearing a robe of purple trimmed in 
fur. 

Tom Sawyer—A boy dressed in torn, patched 
overalls and a dirty white shirt with a corncob 
pipe and a worn felt hat. 

Adam (from Adam of the Road by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray)—A boy dressed in gray or brown 

close-fitting long pants and shirt, a small cape 
and pointed cloth shoes. 

Nicodemus (from the Nicodemus books by Inez 
Hogan)—A small Negro boy wearing patched 
overalls, a red and white striped shirt, and an 
old straw hat. 

Homer Price—An average little boy, carrying a 
large number of doughnuts. 

Doctor Dolittle—A fat boy wearing horn- 
rimmed glasses, short khaki pants, white short- 
sleeved shirt, and a Frank Buck hat, and carry- 
ing a large black satchel. 

Little Black Sambo—A little Negro boy wearing 
purple trousers, an orange coat, and yellow 
shoes, and also carrying a green umbrella. 

Amos (from Ben and Me by Robert Lawson)- 
Small child dressed as a mouse. 

Peter Rabbit—Child dressed as a rabbit wearing 
a light blue jacket with bright brass buttons. 

Heidi—A dark-haired girl about eight or nine 
years o!:' “1a calico dress. 

Caddie (from Caddie Woodlawn by Carol Ryrie 
Brink)—A tall girl about twelve years old 
wearing a short-sleeved cotton dress with a 
small round collar and buttons up the back 
from the waist. The skirt is full and reaches 
halfway below her knees. Her hair is in bangs 
with a ribbon tied around it. Her shoes are 
black, high topped, and buttoned. 

This play is staged in the manner of the modern 
center-stage production. The audience is assembled 
in the school library, seated around tables, waiting 
for the show to begin. The action takes place 
around the edges of the room in front of the book- 
filled shelves. The book characters are hidden be- 
hind counters and desks before the audience is 
admitted to the room. 

Boy: (off stage) Look, the library is still open. 
Let’s go in and look at the books before we go 
home. 

* Library Science Students, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 
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the Library 


By Katherine Searcy, June Thompson McNeel, 
and Carolyn Oliver * 


Gir: (off stage) Suits me. (They enter throus 
the door at center back. Girl looks around) Miss 
Jackson isn’t here. She must be in her workroon 
mending books. She won't care if we look around 
(They go to different shelves and begin looking 
the books) 

Boy: Have you read a good book lately? (Take 
a book from the shelves and begins reading) 

GirL: Oh, yes! The last book I read was “B” / 
for Betsy. It was the best story! (Sits at reading 
table) 

Boy: Aw, girls are always reading silly stories 
like that. I like books about adventure 

RoBIn Hoop: (Springs from behind a bookca 
at the far end of the room in front of the 398’s) 
Did I hear you say you like to read about adven 
ture? My life was adventurous and many books have 
been written about me. I am Robin Hood and J lived 
in the greenwoods of England during the feudal 
age. I was a robber but I believed in taking from the 
rich and giving to the poor. Howard Pyle, Sydney 
Lanier, and Henry Gilbert have all written books 
about me. Choose one and you're sure to find ad 
venture. (He stands toward the front on the left 
side of the stage) 

KING ARTHUR: (Solemnly steps from behind the 
other end of the same bookcase) And I am King 
Arthur. I lived during the age of chivalry and books 
about me and the knights of my Round Table tell 
of the wonderful, daring adventures we had in the 
days of old. If it's adventure you're seeking, read a 
book about me. (He stands half facine Robin 
Hood) 

ToM SAWYER: (Comes in from the fiction sec 
tion and sits on the counter) I'm Tom Sawyer from 
Missouri. Perhaps I'm most noted as a painter, but 
I can tell you how to have fun. You would enjoy 
reading of my adventures on the Mississippi River 
in the boat our gang made 

ADAM: (Appears from the same section) 1 am 
Adam. My father is a minstrel and we live in the 
thirteenth century. We have much fun together 
traveling over the hills and vales of England. W<« 
meet all types of interesting people. I found a dog 
and named him Nick. He was the cutest one I have 
ever seen. I was so sad when I lost my father and 
my dog, but I had great adventures in finding them 
(Sits on the counter by Tom) 

Boy: All those books sound exciting! Adven- 
ture stories are my favorites, but I like funny stories, 
too. 

NICODEMUS: (Comes slouching in the door from 
the adjoining workroom) Hello there. I’m Nico- 
demus. Inez Hogan wrote stories about me. I 
have an ole houn’ dog that saved my little sister 
from drownin’ one time when she fell in the water. 
My mammy was going to make me give him away, 
but she said I could keep him after that. There’s 
another story about my little black pig and one 
about my gran'pappy. I remember one time I helped 
Uncle Sam and Miss Hogan write a story about that. 
You'll laugh if you read about me. (Stands near 
Tom) 
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HoMER Price: (Enters from the corridor) 
Won't you have a doughnut? Two for five cents 
while they last. There is a diamond bracelet in one 
of these doughnuts and I've got to find it. I got 
myself in an awful mess with Uncle Ulysses’ dough- 
nut machine. Don’t you want a big round delicious 
doughnut? Take one. (Sits on the corner of the 
table quietly munching a doughnut) 

Dr. Douitt_E: (Enters through door) Good 
afternoon, children. (Pause) I see you are looking 
at my black bag. I’m a doctor, but I didn’t come 
here to examine you. I'm Dr. Dolittle, and all my 
patients are animals. Polynesia, the parrot, and 
many of my other pets went with me to Africa once 
to cure the monkeys of a terrible sickness. While 
I was there, I saw the rare two-headed Push-Me- 
Pull-You. Do you know what would happen if 
that strange animal should ever decide to go in 
opposite directions? You'll find out if you read the 
story Hugh Lofting wrote about me. He wrote 
books about my circus, my caravan, my zoo, and my 
voyages, too. He even wrote one about my post 
office. You'll meet many animals in my books in- 
cluding Prince Bumpo, the Museum Mouse, King 
Koka, the Volcano Rat, and many others. (Stands 
near King Arthur) 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO: (Comes in from left) 
Have you ever read about the four tigers who ran 
around a tree so fast and so long that they finally 
melted into butter? These tigers were fighting over 
my clothes. I am Black Sambo from Mrs. Banner- 
man's book called Little Black Sambo. If you take 
me, we shall go for a walk in the forest and meet 
fierce tigers who later cause their own death. In 
another book I save my cousins from some wicked 
monkeys. My books are funny, and they have ad- 
venture, too. (Takes his place in the window seat) 

Gir: All these books sound good, but I wish I 
could think of one about a littlé girl or maybe one 
about animals. 

Amos: (Pops up from behind the counter) I 
am Amos, good and faithful mouse of Benjamin 
Franklin. Years after my death my manuscript was 
discovered and Robert Lawson read it and published 
it in a book named Ben and Me. Franklin and I 
lived together from 1745 till his death. Ben was a 
famous man in his lifetime, but since my story has 
been read, I have become a famous mouse, too. 


(Joins Little Black Sambo in window seat) 

PETER RABBIT: (Pops up from behind the coun- 
ter) Hello, don’t be afraid, I'm only Peter Rabbit. 
I can't forget how frightened J was the day I got 
into Mr. McGregor’s garden. I thought I had a 
wonderful place to hide when I jumped into the 
watering can, but it had too much water in it. I 
tried hard not to sneeze, but it was damp in there. 
Mr. McGregor almost put his foot on top of me 
when I jumped out. That was a narrow escape. If 
you're wondering how I managed to escape from 
the garden, read the story Miss Potter wrote about 
me. Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail had bread and 
milk and blackberries for supper, but I had to go to 
bed with a dose of camomile tea! (He stands be- 
hind the counter) 

Cappit: (Comes in from behind a desk) Hello. 
You look puzzled. If you're trying to find a book, 
maybe you would like to read my story. I’m Caddie 
Woodlawn. I live way back in 1864 on the Wiscon- 
sin frontier with my father and mother, two 
brothers, and a little sister. Warren, Tom, and I 
have a good time playing on our farm. There are 
several tribes of Indians around our house. Once 
they massacred our town and I helped end the mas- 
sacre. Another time, Annabelle, our city cousin, 
came to visit us. You should have seen her when our 
sheep climbed all over her. She was a sight! There 
are a lot more exciting adventures in the book Mrs. 
Brink has written about me. (Both stand) 

Hemi: Heidi is the story of my life in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The story’s charm lies in the 
author's pictures of me as a child and the out-of- 
door life about me. (Nosse of someone approach- 
ing is heard outside. Everyone gets up and listens) 

PETER RassBit: Oh, oh! The librarian is coming. 
We must go now. 

GirRL: Don't leave. We want to hear more about 
each one of you. 

Boy: Yes, please stay for a visit. 

Dr. Do.ittL_e: No children. We must leave 
before anyone else sees us here. But we shall not 
be gone long because you will meet us again when 
you read the books we have told you about. 

ALL: ‘“Good-by,”’ “See you soon,” etc. (Al/ the 
book characters leave the library) 

Boy and GirL: Good-by. Come again. 


(Curtain) 





PAST AND FUTURE MEET IN THE PRESENT 
“Books for the World of Tomorrow” was the title of the Book Week display at the Edward 
Hand Junior High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


make friends 


with BOOKS. 
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BOOK WEEK 


THE OFFICIAL POSTER 


HILDREN’S Book Week will be ceiebrated 
this year from November 13 to 19, with the 
slogan, ‘Make Friends with Books.” Copies of 
this poster, a full-color 17” x 22” designed by Eliza- 
beth Tyler Wolcott, are available from the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, at 30 cents each, with reductions on quan- 
tities. Full Book Week details appear in a free 
manual, which, together with other Book Week 
materials, is obtainable on request from the same 
source. 





First PRIZE 


Prize-winning entry in the Book Title 
Flower Show, which was sponsored by the 
Riverside, California, Public Library. 
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Dramatizing the Books 


CISSORS had been busy for quite some time at 
our library. Low cases in the center of the 
room were cleared for displays. Mother Goose rod 
herd on her famous family. Waves of book jackets 
about hobbies and spare-time entertainment were 
teamed up with some lively looking sea horses 
Favorite people from fairyland were in front of a 
castle with turrets and a drawbridge made fro: 
boxes covered with silver paper. Paul Bunyan’s 
boots and Captain Kidd's pirate chest stepped out 
of their pages of American folklore. A log cabin 
and a miniature drawing room with a china pian 
and settee made in England represented lives of 
famous people. An early stagecoach and cover 
wagon rattled over a stony road showing the devel 
opment of the West. 


One of the most attractive displays was a replica 
of an early sailing vessel representing 
days; waves were produced against a silver back 
ground with a roll of silver paper. Blue transparent 


discovery 





SILVER WAVES 


paper covered the front and, complete with lighting 
effects, our cases were resplendent at all times 
MivpreD E. Taytor, Branch Libra 
Clintonville Library 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Realm of Fantasy 


UR Book Week theme was “Yesterday—today 

—tomorrow in the realms of fantasy,’ and we 
arranged miniature displays from famous fairy tales 
and nursery rhymes on four large tables in the 
children’s room. 

The first one, a sort of Mother Goose medley 
showed Jack and Jill coming down the hill from a 
well made of real cobblestones, with a red wooden 
roof; Mrs. Peter Pumpkin Eater peering out of her 
real pumpkin-shell window at her husband; Little 
Bo Peep with her sheep; Humpty Dumpty with a 
placter-of-Paris head sitting on a stone wall; Little 
Miss Muffet; Little Boy Blue; and See Saw Margery 
Daw. 
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All the small characters used in the various scenes 
were story book dolls. There was a sad accident 
connected with poor Mrs. Peter Pumpkin Eater, 
who had two cozy little pumpkin shell homes spoil 
on her during the week and lost all her beautiful 
hair as a result of too much dampness. This table 
was the favorite of the tiny tots; they were so pleased 
when they could identify the characters. 

Hansel and Gretel were featured in the next dis- 
play. wandering hand in hand out of the forest to 
encounter the old witch lurking beside her cottage, 
which was literally “good enough to eat.” Walls 
and roof of fancy cookies, ginger snaps, and marsh- 
mallows, a gumdrop chimney, licorice stick corner 
posts, and a door made of gumdrops in intricate 
design made this a very popular exhibit—especially 
with the boys—and every few days some missing 
marshmallows had to be replaced. Everything else 
was glued on securely. 

Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary, which involved 
the most work, seemed to be more appreciated by 
grownups than by children. The “pretty maids all 
in a row” were hand painted, as was the house 
used for background. Both the maids and the “‘silver 
bells’ were attached to sprays of artificial flowers 
and set in miniature flowerpots of brown paper 
filled with modeling clay for weight. The brick 
path was lined with small shells and little Mistress 
Mary held a watering can made of clay. 
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The very lush boudoir of the Sleeping Beauty 
showed the princess asleep in her bed of red velvet 
and aqua colored chiffon. At the foot of the bed 
was her sleeping dog and in the middle of the 
room, carrying a tray with small teapot and cup, 
was her maid, also fast asleep. The prince stood 
beside the bed ready to waken her with a kiss. 
The fittings of the room were very colorful. The 
girls loved this exhibit and couldn't keep their 
hands off the tiny miniatures on the dressing table 
and bedside table. One small eight-year-old male, 
however, pointed to the lovely blonde princess and 
murmured, ‘Boy—that’s my type.” 

We have found that fairy tales and nursery 
rhymes lend themselves beautifully to colorful and 
exciting displays, and we feel amply repaid for the 
work involved by the large increase in circulation 
and registration. 

Marion A. Tart, Librarian 
Hoquiam, Washington, Public Library 





Poster Contest 
PPROXIMATELY one month before Book 
Week, our library club sponsored a poster 

contest for the junior high school division. Stu- 
dents could enter a poster on any suitable subject 
pertaining to the library, reading, individual book 
titles, or book characters. The project was carried 
out in cooperation with the art department, and 
students were allowed regular art periods in which 
to work on the posters. 

Approximately sixty entries were submitted, and 
the judges, two librarians and two art teachers, had 
a very difficult time choosing the winners. Here the 
winner of the first prize, Ann Arbor Ludington, 
poses with her poster, ‘Salty Sea Yarns.” Second 
prize went to Shirley Ann Thompson, for ‘Snappy 
Humor,” and third to Josephine Billamor, for 
“Advice from a Bookworm.” All winners received 
books as prizes in a school assembly. 

The outstanding posters were displayed in the 
library during Book Week, and later the best were 
used for specific exhibits with suitable books 
grouped around them. 

Doris R. SCHMEISER, Librarian 
Kamehameha School for Girls 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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BOOK WEE 





Circus figures made of wall board from 
American Home patterns, and fastened to 
strips of wood, called attention to the 
Book Week display at Tipton-Tipton 
County Library, Tipton, Indiana. 


“Books Tell the Story” 


E began our planning and promotional pro- 

gram for Book Week in September. An- 
nouncements were made in individual classes week- 
ly. Slogans, book jackets, and lists of suggestions 
were posted. Notices appeared in the school 
paper, the newspaper, and over the radio. The 
librarian and the library club members worked with 
individual students, student groups, and depart- 
ments of the school. Talented students began work 
on our mural. Illustrating the idea that each 
branch of knowledge tells the story of books, they 
made a picture, in tempera, of the Statue of Liberty 
surrounded by symbols of the ten main divisions of 
knowledge, with the slogan, “Books Tell the Story,” 
in red letters overhead, illustrating the idea that 
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knowledge depends upon freedom. Colorful book 
jackets hung from lighting fixtures, and posters and 
book displays were on the tables. Well over a 
hundred students entered posters, displays, and 
exhibits. 

Douglas Julian won first prize, with his book 
jackets. Finding in the card catalog suitable titles 
he enlarged photographs and printed them on each 
end of an 8” x 10” sheet of enlarging paper, leaving 
an inch margin between the two pictures for the 
spine of the book, printing on it in India ink the 
title, author, and classification number. Stiff pieces 
of cardboard under each picture (front and back 
of the book cover) made the jackets heavy enough 
to stand alone. 

Gene Krider and Johnny Knight won second 
prize with an exhibit based on five famous pianists 
Five piles of phonograph records gave the effe 
of stage elevations, with a plywood background 
Small pictures of the pianists with the names under 
neath identified them. Rachmaninoff occupied the 
center stage, Bach and Mozart were to the right 
Paderewski to the left, and Liszt behind and slightly 
above. 

The pianos were made of balsa wood and card 
board with thread strings on the scale of 34” to one 
foot. They were put together with airplane cement 
and painted with black enamel. The piz unists wert 
made of pipe cleaners with heads of cotton and were 
dressed in black silk. 

Bach was seated at an old-fashioned h arpsic hor 
made of wood with a cardboard sounding ‘ws 
with five legs and two keyboards. Each keyboard 
was 3” long. The piano was 414” long, 31” high 
and 34” deep. Bach was dressed in knee breeches 
a long coat with lace at the throat and wrists, and 
wore a long curled wig. 

Mozart, dressed like Bach except that his wig 
was short and tied behind with a black thread, was 
seated at an early square spinet with a five and a 
half octave keyboard and five legs. The piano was 
2” wide, 514” long, 214” high, and the body was 
¥%,” deep. 

Liszt, in the dress of a parish priest and with 
short white hair, was seated at a Queen Anne 
pianoforte grand. It had seven curved legs, two 
pedals, and a standard keyboard. The piano was 
334,” wide at the keyboard, 514” long, 214” high 
and the body was 1” deep. 

Paderewski, in a dress suit, was seated at a 
modern baby grand, modeled to a 514” grand, 4 


1, 


wide at the keyboard, 434” long, 214” wide, and 
the body was 7%” deep. 

Rachmaninoff, also in a dress suit, was seated at 
a model 8’ concert grand, 4” wide at the keyboard 
6” long, 214” high, and the body was 1” deep. 


Juuia T. Fow er, Librarian 
Statesville, North Carolina, High Sch 


La Fiesta de los Libros 

HE inspiration for our Book Week display 

was Leo Politi’s Juanita, a charming story 
of a Mexican fiesta. The theme of the show was 
“La Fiesta de los Libros” (The Book Fiesta). A 
colorful poster depicting a Mexican boy reading 
about this fiesta was placed in the lobby to announce 
the show. Gay awnings made of heavy brown 
paper, striped with green, blue, red, and yellow 
paint were put over the entrance to the room and 
over the tables to make them look like little Mexi- 
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can booths and to give the room a real fiesta appear- 
ance. Tables were covered with bright serapes and 
rugs. The center of attraction was a huge sombrero 
hung across one window. Other smaller sombreros, 
Mexican feather pictures, baskets, brilliant silk re- 
bosas, gay pottery, corn husk dolls and animals, tin 
trays, rafha mats, and Mexican figure book ends 
were used as decorations throughout the room. Our 
booklist was covered in bright yellow paper with a 
scene from Juanita on it. Over three hundred new 
juvenile books, including a number of Mexican sto- 
ries, were displayed in this setting, which created a 
lively interest in the arts, crafts, and customs of our 
neighbor to the south. 
ELIZABETH MaGEE, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Book and Doll Show 
URING Children’s Book Week over two hun- 
dred and fifty youngsters visited the Lanier 
library. A talk on the Kate Greenaway books was 
illustrated with pipe music. There was also a book 


talk at the high school; and children of the first, 
second, and third grades of the village and rural 
Negro school were brought to the exhibit by bus. 
New books were attractively displayed and a spe- 
cial room for children’s books formally opened. In 
it were new furniture and a twelve-room electrically 
lighted and completely furnished doll house. Cos- 
tumed dolls, old toys, and doll accessories were on 
display through the courtesy of local collectors and 
antique dealers. 
Of course, grownups came every day—one clerk 
in a dry-goods store spent three lunch hours there. 
DorotHy K. BRINTNALL 
Tryon, North Carolina 


Cooperative Display 


OR Book Week, Kerchman’s Specialty Store let 

us use one of their windows. The project was 
in charge of thirteen ninth-grade members of the 
student library staff. The mother of one of the girls 
brought her car to school on Armistice Day and we 
all packed books, posters, and bookcases into it. 
The girls helped arrange the window, which we 
were allowed to use for three weeks. The store 
stands at the intersection of the two main streets, 
the window right at the corner where it can't be 








missed. The lighting was very good. While it took 
a great deal of work to move all the equipment, 
we felt it was worth while because of the good pub- 
licity for the high school library and Book Week. 
MarGareT E. KEEN, Librarian 
Junior-Senior High School Library 
Nyack, New York 
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Story Book Friends 


UR Children’s Book Week started far ahead 

of time enlisting the help and cooperation of 
the schools. Boys and girls of fifth and sixth grades 
recreated their favorite story-book characters in art 
classes. Some of the paintings were mounted on 
ply board and cut out as a manual arts project. 
These lent a lively air to the long table where new 
books were displayed. 

A three-feet-high red book entitled “Favorite 
Tales” stood at the left of the table. These was 
Dr. Dolittle hurrying as usual, and Pinocchio fol- 
lowing his nose at breakneck speed, and Mary 
Poppins (with umbrella), and many others easy 
to recognize as well as a number with less obvious 
characteristics. Some paintings were mounted to 
fill the book with page after page of story-book 
friends which visitors to the exhibit enjoyed. 
Classes from the schools came to see their handi- 
work. Little Mary and Johnnie brought parents 
and friends of the library to ‘see what I made.” 
New books received their share of attention and, 
on the opening day of Book Week, the librarian 
reported her largest circulation to date. 

Marcery B. Hote, Children’s Librarian 
Nutley, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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What Are They Reading? 


OOK WEEK was celebrated at our high school 

by a display of ‘My Current Reading,” an idea 
adapted from the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Tenth-grade boys and girls drew small pictures, 

made out lists of books their subjects were read- 
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ing, and composed brief biographies. They inte: 
viewed themselves, each other, some of the teac! 
ers, and a few of the older boys and girls 
a selection of cards was made and put into the 
for all the school to see 
All were interested, and every hour small grouy 
of students gathered to inspect the current 1 
of their classmates. 
MARGARET Brown, Libra 
Washburn Hieh S« 
Minneapol Minne 


Book Week in Johannesburg 


E sent for the National Book Council's post 
and a set of captions round which ti 
our first Book Week display. All captions (includ 
ing those on the poster) had to be translated an 
printed in Afrikaans. Many did not fit so we had ti 








design, translate, and have printed a number of 


extra explanatory captions to be used with or in tl 
place of the American versions 

We circularized schools, booksellers, and t 
press, inviting them to visit the exhibition and at 
tend the meeting l 
of all selected books and book jackets, and n 
booksellers availed themselves of the opportunity 
to study these lists and from them select titles for 
their own Book Week displays. The interest of tl 
book trade generally was one of the most 
ing features of our venture. 

There was a short radio talk on ‘Books for Con 
pany” (prepared by one of our committee) in th 
Young Ideas program during the week, ending witl 
a most enthralling reading from Treasure Island 

Round the foyer in the library stood screens cov 
ered in pale blue paper and adorned not only wit! 
gay book jackets, but with clever and amusing cut 
outs illustrating the captions. The Mother Goos 
displays was enlivened by a diagonal line of Hump 
ty Dumptys, each perched precariously on his own 
little red wall. On other screens fairy tale jackets 
rose in clusters from a border of Aladdin's lamps: 
fun and humor were represented by grinning masks 
in black and red; lands and peoples by silhouettes 
of Orientals in bright blue and yellow 

Six flat glass cases round the walls and a tall 
double one in the middle of the foyer held interest 
ing collections of books. Biographies of authors of 
books for children filled one case, while others were 
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We also prepared lassihed lists 














planned particularly to help adults choose literature 
for children. 

Talks were given in English and Afrikaans on 
children and their reading, and the audience had 
the opportunity of handling an attractive display of 
children’s books. 

SouTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
School and Children’s Library Section 


“Books in Wisconsin” 
ISCONSIN’S centennial year being 1948, 
“Books in Wisconsin’ was the theme picked 

for our main Book Week exhibit. 

The words “Wisconsin Authors” in green and 
yellow were sewed on a birch-bark map of the 
state. On either side book jackets were placed as 
leaves on modernistic trees. Such outstanding au- 
thors’ names as Derleth, Daly, Wilder, Holmes, 
and Muir were written out with the winged seeds 
of the maple and burrs of the beechnut tree, thumb- 
tacked to the board. 

Above was placed the state animal, the badger. 
The table below held the exhibit of books with 
blocks of wood and small birch logs as suitable 
book holders. Pine needles, porcupine quills, and 
cattails gave the display a rugged northern look. 

Cecitia GEARY, Librarian 
Senior High School Library 
Watertown, W 
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Story-Book Scenes 


URING Book Week an appointment was given 

each teacher who called, to bring her class for 
a library visit. A story was told to each group and 
the remainder of the time the boys and girls spent 
looking over new books and asking about the li- 
brary. Over seven hundred children came. 

Each letter of the theme, BOOKS TELL THE STORY, 
was cut out and pasted on tiny books cut from vari- 
ously colored paper. These were mounted on heavy 
cardboard and placed on the top of the bookstack 
which held the exhibit of miniature dolls with ap- 
propriate backgrounds. Dazzling Cinderella went 
to the ball; Blossom-Time, representing Fasryland 
of Opera, made her appearance by a tiny gold piano 
on a stage curtained in blue satin, dotted here and 
there with tiny pink rose buds; demure Bo-Peep in 
a summer field watched her sheep; Little Goldilocks 
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discovered the table set for three; the Queen of 
Hearts, in her roguish-red costume, stood in a room 
designed to carry out the theme of the rhyme; and 
unsuspecting Red Riding Hood merrily made her 

way through the forest to her grandmother's house. 

The exhibit delighted boys and girls of all ages. 
Even adult patrons commented on the colorful at- 
tractiveness of the scenes portrayed. 


ELIZABETH GURLEY, Librarian 
High Point, North Carolina, Public Library 





The 


EN dolls, each five inches tall, were dressed to 

represent some of the best known children’s 
books — Cinderella, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Hans 
Brinker, Alice in Wonderland, Heidi, Peter Pan, 
Little Red Riding Hood, King Arthur, Mother 
Goose, and Tom Sawyer. 

The dolls were on a revolving stage, 28” in 
diameter, run by a small motor, and made by our 
building superintendent. On the top of the same 
shaft that turned the stage was a wheel of ten 
prongs. This moved wires attached to the curtains 
so they would open and close for the entrance and 
exit of each doll. Above this was a disc of card- 
board with twenty sections of colored cellophane. 
These passing under an electric light caused an 
effective change of color for each character. Six 
footlights were made of radio bulbs. 

The stage and mechanism were enclosed in a 
regular building about 36” square and 24” high. 
The walls were covered with clapboards an inch 
wide and had a door in each side. Across the back 
was a gutter with two waterspouts running down 
from it. The roof, covered with roofing paper, 
sloped toward the back, had a skylight in the center 
and a chimney at the back. In front of the theater 
we displayed the ten books represented, with a sign, 
“Books Tell the Story.” 

Doris B. OcierR, Librarian 
Camden, Maine, Public Library 


Stage Is the Thing 


Salute to Book Week 
ACH year we hail Book Week with a special 
salute to Alice in Wonderland. Weeks before- 
hand the girls begin copying Alice hair styles and 
the boys practice Anglo-Saxon attitudes in an effort 
to secure a part in one of the scenes from Alice 
which are annually featured. During Book Week, 
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on or around November 16, anniversary of the 
death of Alice Hargreaves, the real Alice to whom 
Lewis Carroll first told the story, the students par- 
ticipate in the annual tribute to her memory, the 
Sprig of Green candle-lighting ceremony. 

In keeping with the spirit of Book Week the art 
classes of the school decorate the halls with attrac- 
tive posters and scenes. Last year the bulletin board 
in the library blossomed with a Philosophy Tree 
that dropped “talking leaves’’ bearing bits of wis- 
dom from books the students were reading, such as: 
“To beat an enemy we must forgive him,’ ‘The 
man who succeeds is the man who reads,” “An idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop,” and ‘Don’t put up 
your umbrella until it rains.” Underneath this tree 
sat the caterpillar on his mushroom smoking his 
hookah. He reminded the children, “Keep your 
temper,” and continued to blow out bubbles bearing 
bits of advice, which rose up and mingled with the 
philosophical falling leaves. 

CLEO PieRcE HEAVENER, Librarian 
Franklin Elementary School Library 
Provo, Utah 


Educating the Adults 
URING Book Week eight authors and artists 


visited Wilmington under the auspices of our 
libraries. The Wilmington Trust Company fur- 
nished the display window and the decorator, while 
the library provided the original sketches and the 
books. The exhibit brought to the attention of 
parents and other adults some of the outstanding 
authors and artists working for children—and chil- 
dren's books themselves. 
Children know and love these authors—but par- 
ents are the ones who buy the books and allow time 
for the children to read. Therefore, a window such 





as this would go a long way toward furthering 
adult understanding of children’s reading. 
CAROLYN W. FiEtp, Children’s Librarian 
The Wilmington Institute Free Library 
The New Castle County Free Library 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Quiz Program 
FEATURE of our Book Week 


a quiz program broadcast from one of the 
local radio stations. Each elementary school of the 
city was invited to send a representative from the 
fifth or sixth grade. 

The contest was conducted along the 
Lemac quiz, and answers to the questions spelle« 
out the word BOOKS. For example, “What was the 


celebration was 


lines of the 


color of Paul Bunyan’s ox?” Blue Who wrote 
Bob, Son of Battle?’ Ollivant. “What bird went 
to sea with a cat in a pea-green boat? Owl 


“What was the name of the leader of a group of 
knights who sat around a round table King 
Arthur. ‘Who killed Cock Robin Che Sparrow 

Each child had a pad with one of the letters of 


BOOKS in consecutive order at the top of each page 
The child’s name was at the bottom of each slip 
As the question was called out the contestants wrot 
the answers, which they knew would begin with the 
letter at the top of the slip. They then tore off tl 
page and handed it to the scorer. The first child to 
hand in the answer stepped to the microphone and 
gave it aloud, after all slips had been gathered 

At the end of the contest scores were totaled. TI 
boy or girl having the most correct answers received 
a gift certificate for a book of his own choosing at 
one of the local bookstores. The school represented 
by the winner was given a certificate to purchase a 
book for its library. 

Lucia M. Tryon, Librarian 
Pensacola, Florida, Free Public Library 
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SILVER TREE 


A special feature for Book Week in the 
Buffalo Township Public Library, Polo, 


Illinois, was a silver tree ce vered with 
aluminum paint, with leaves cut from 
bright book jackets. Bird cutouts and a 


row of kittens on a lower branch made it 
colorful. The kittens were cut from the 


icket of Too Many Kittens. 


Open House 


HE Jacksonville Junior College secured the 

cooperation of its board of trustees, faculty, 
and students in having open house in the library 
during national Book Week. Two local news- 
papers, the Florida Times-Union and the Jackson- 
ville Journal, gave favorable publicity to the occa- 
sion, and the general public was thereby invited. 
Invitations were also issued to civic organizations 
such as the Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Civitans, 
AAUW, Optima, and Woman's Club. 

Special displays were presented. One feature was 
Papa Bookworm and Junior Bookworm who pur- 
sued three books—Holy Bible, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and Pavilion of Women, portrayed by stu- 
dents, all of whom circulated among the guests 
during the afternoon. A select committee of stu- 
dent guides conducted each guest through the 
campus and buildings, and lastly to the library, 
where a faculty member received and showed each 
one the library facilities. The visitors were then 
led to the punch bowl for refreshments. A guest 
register was kept and indicated that several hundred 
interested individuals had been shown the college 
and its library and resources. 


CARROLL NANCE, Librarian 
lacksonville, Florida, Junior College 


Display of the Month 


UR display for the month of February started 

at Christmas time, when we sent Christmas 
cards to some of our favorite authors. We used 
double-fold cards, opening them out so there would 
be plenty of room for the autograph of each child 
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who had enjoyed that author's books. Marguerite 
Henry's was inscribed, ‘““With much love to Mar- 
guerite Henry, Misty, and all the others, from all 
the children at Bass School, whom you have made 
so happy."’ The principal and several teachers who 
had read Justin Morgan, Misty, and King of the 
Wind, signed also; and when all the youngsters 
from third to eighth grade who loved her books 
added their names, it was hard to see any of the 
white paper. 

Mrs. Henry was very pleased, so pleased that she 
sent us one of Misty’s tiny horseshoes. With it were 
three letters and snapshots of Misty—one to the 
librarian, one to the children, and one purporting 
to come from Misty, herself. 

You can picture our delight, especially since the 
package came at “passing time’’ and Misty “wrote” 
that she hoped it would help with exams. Every- 
one, even the janitor, handled the tiny horseshoe, 
read the letters, and admired the snapshots until 
they almost fell apart. 

Of course that called for something special, hence 
our Valentine display. The heart is made of 3-inch 
squares of brilliant red cellophane (7 rolls!). Each 
square is caught by the center to make a sort of 
rosette and stapled close to the next one right on the 
bulletin board. This made the heart about 214” 
deep, a third dimension effect which is always effec- 
tive. The little hobby horses, also red, indicate the 
books that have been featured on the Hobby Horse 
Presents radio program. 

We wrapped the picture of the display carefully 
in beautiful red metallic paper and lacey white rib- 
bon and dispatched it to our valentine. The tele- 
gram arrived the next day and thrilled us to pieces, 
but not as much as the news a few days later that 
Marguerite Henry had been called to New York to 
be notified that King of the Wind was to receive the 
Newbery Award as the outstanding contribution to 
children's literature for 1948. And in our picture 
Arlene had been pointing with Misty’s horseshoe to 
King of the Wind! 

Misty’s shoe is now mounted permanently over 
our bulletin board and is fast becoming a local 
talisman. Two basketball stars from Tilden High 
School came in recently on the day of the semifinal 
game and very ceremoniously touched the tiny thing 
“for luck.” They won that game and the next for 


the championship, sending word by a little sister 
“Misty’s horseshoe sure helped a lot.” 
RoBERT Forsytu, Teacher-Librarian 
Bass School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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We Went to Sea 


AST November we used a marine theme. On 
top of the bookshelves were two eight-foot 
shadow boxes converted into aquariums, with fish 
bearing book titles swimming around. These were 
captioned, ‘Don’t let the good ones get away” and 
“You can tackle anything!’ The main bulletin 
board shouted, “Clear the decks! Book Week!” 
Here was a line-up of ships, each labeled a former 
year and bearing a photograph of the Estee Book 
Week taken at that time. A small bulletin board 
contained a ship’s wheel whose spokes pointed to 
different types of books: biography, science, hob- 
bies, etc. 
The children had many chuckles over the posters 
on the tables with the new books: 
NOTHING ‘FISHY’ ABOUT THESE TALES 
CASTING ABOUT? HERE'S A BIG STRIKE! 
SEA FEVER? SEE THESE! (Sea yarns) 
A WHALE OF A TALE! 
DON’T BE A PIKE-R! TRY THESE! 
THESE AUTHORS WILL MAKE YOU CLAM-OR FOR 
MORE! 
SAIL INTO THESE! 
BE A BOOK SHARK! 
HOOK INTO THESE! 
BAIT FOR ANY TASTE! (Hobbies) 
INTERESTED IN FLY-ING? (Aviation) 
LEARN TO SING A NEW TUN-A! (Music) 
BE A BARNACLE BILL—FASTEN ON TO THESE! 
WHY BE A SHRIMP? GROW UP WITH THESE! 


Throughout the building were reminders of th 
festivities in the library: 
IN A FOG? VISIT ESTEE LIBRARY 
DON'T DRIFT WITH THE TIDE—GET IN THI 
SWIM—IN ESTEE LIBRARY 
JOIN OUR BOOK WEEK—AND SEE THE WORLD! 


All 870 pupils in the school participated in a 
quiz on the new books, and the winners werc 
allowed to borrow the new titles on the last day 
of Book Week. 

GERTRUDE MELLON SMITH, Lihrariar 
Estee Junior High Sch 


Gloversville, New York 
eo B 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


The long, wide room, the smudged green wall 
The heel-scar marks across the floor, 
The grandpa clock, austere and tall, 
Chimes half-past three—it's almost four 
A horde descends upon the spot 
The post-school rush is here at last 
Like ancient Goths, each little tot 
Demands to be the first—but fast 
The joint’s now jammed, from door to door, 
A cowboy here, a cowgirl there, 
A bandit sitting on the floor 
Two squalling brats are pulling hair 
And there's a dog (as yet no cats ) 
I must escape—ere I go bats 
MARIANNE BrisuH, Pug 
Washington Count 


Hagerstown, Maryland 









Elsie T. Dobbins 


ILLUSTRATOR IN PERSON 
At the Bookfair-on-the-Green of the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library, last fall, illustratos 
Louis Hanke shows his recent book, Cotton, to his twin brother, Edward, while Louis’ son, 
Edward Louis, carries on some research of his own. 
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TALKING SHOP 


UTTING together our Fall Reading and Book 

Week Number impresses upon us, more than 
usual, the real axis of al! library effort—to provide 
books for people to read, and to get people to read 
books. The two are far from synonymous. 

In fact, not everyone is convinced of the impor- 
tance of reading, and once in a while somebody 
writes on this subject. One such article, of more 
than passing interest to us in the library world, 
appeared in The American Observer, March 26, 
1945. Entitled “Conversing with the Wise,” it is 
by Walter E. Myer: 

In books, says the philosopher Francis Bacon, 
“we converse with the wise, as in action with 
fools.” There is much truth in this observation, 
though it will stand considerable modification. 
The people with whom we converse face to face 
are not all fools, though some of them are, and 
few of them are to be classed among the great. 
As we go about among our friends, we meet and 
talk with many admirable people, but unless our 
situation is quite unusual, we are thrown with 
few who stand in the top rank of the nation’s 
thinkers and fewer still who have places among 
the greatest of all time. 

When we read, however, we may be in contact 
with the greatest minds of all time. You may go 
to the library shelf and by the simple act of taking 
down books and turning their pages, secure an 
introduction to the wisest men and women of the 
ages. You may come into possession of the best 
that they have ever thought in their most inspired 
moments. You may, in the truest sense, associate 
with the leaders of every land and every epoch of 
history. For inspiration of the highest order, 
therefore, you may turn to books. You turn to 
them also for specific information, for, on the 
whole, people who have had books published are 
better informed than the people whom you are 
likely to meet and talk to concerning the prob- 
lems in which you have an interest. 

But it is not to be assumed that one may gain 
dependable information or inspiration merely by 
opening books at random. It is not as easy as 
that. The careful task of selection cannot be 
avoided. ‘Some books are to be tasted,” says 
Bacon, ‘‘others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.”’ 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher was brought up in a 
bookish atmosphere, and has made her own contri- 
butions to the book world. Some very interesting 
observations from her literary lifetime came out in 
her talk on “‘Book-Clubs’” two years ago, in the 
series of the R. R. Bowker Memorial Lectures, later 
published in pamphlet form by the New York 
Public Library. We would like to quote just one 
part here: 

Will you let me, just before I sit down, be a 
little more my idealistic father’s daughter, and 
speak from my heart about how the relation be- 
tween books and a great democracy looks to me? 

I hope you will not find me too excitable if I 
say that it looks to me as though modern life 
were sneaking up on democracy from behind, in 
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an attempt to wrest from it a tool without which 
a free country cannot survive—the book. This 
attack on the book is not carried on openly; not 
even, probably, with awareness of what is in- 
volved. It is camouflaged in a great variety of 
ways, one being the claim, open or implicit, that 
books are not needed now as they were formerly, 
before radio, before the movies. College profes- 
sors find that undergraduates often sincerely feel 
that listening to a radio commentator or two, 
occasionally, makes them informed citizens quite 
as well as reading, marking, and digesting well 
planned, coherent, thoughtful books on politics, 
sociology, geography, and economics. Such stu- 
dents are ready to stop short in their intellectual 
development before the point even of getting a 
conception of what intellectual maturity is. Be- 
fore they have any experience of what under- 
standing is, they are ready to give up struggling 
with the hard mental labor of reading intellectu- 
ally responsible books filled with the qualifica- 
tions, the careful accuracies, the rounded views 
inconceivable to the fifteen-minute snippets of the 
radio. Such people, who are letting books quietly 
slip out of their lives, never think of the one 
deadly lack in all statements made over the radio, 
the lack of opportunity for the listener to re- 
consider what he has been told, to reread a page 
he is not sure of, to let it sink in and read it again. 
They don’t realize that such mental discipline is 
necessary before forming an opinion; they have 
had little or no experience of how it can be ob- 
tained with books or by definition with books 
alone. And this country’s life is on a lower, 
poorer plane because they do not properly use or 
know books. 

Indeed, there is a world in books that cannot be 
found anywhere else—a world unbounded by time 
or place, that makes all times, all places merge. We 
had an interesting example of this the other day, 
meeting a charming American woman on her way 
back to Siam, where her husband is head of Prince 
Royal College, in Chiengmai. As the college is for 
the Siamese, she has to undertake the schooling of 
her teen-age son and daughter, the children of the 
Chinese ambassador joining them on her front 
porch for daily lessons. 

“IT am almost thankful,” this teacher-mother told 

“for our ‘isolation’ in Siam when I see the dis- 
tractions in this country for teen agers. When do 
they ever read?” Her own daughter, having just 
finished War and Peace, asked her mother to bring 
along a copy of Rose in Bloom. What a refreshing 
eagerness for books that knows no boundaries of 
theme or grade but finds them all alike at hand to 
consume and enjoy! No wonder the result is an 
intimacy with book people of history and fiction 
that makes them obvious choices for costume par- 
ties, correspondence-school themes, and lively dis- 
cussion. Such an intimacy we, with our fascinating 
kaleidoscopic world whirling about us, can admire 
and envy, and perhaps appreciate—but we can 
rarely approximate it. We are so often “too busy” 
to read! 
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URING the past few months a number of re- 
quests have been received asking for informa- 
tion about Library Days and Library Weeks. Li- 
braries not to be outdone by safety organizations, 
the apple industry, the cherry pie makers, the musi- 


cians, and the educators, are beginning to observe 


days and weeks that call attention to the library 
profession and to the resources and services of indi- 
vidual libraries. 

How does one go about proclaiming a Library 
Week—what makes it official, how does one ob- 
serve it, and is it worth observing? In this issue 
we propose to answer these questions and to present 
two case histories of libraries that have observed 
special weeks—the Chicago Public Library and the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 





Celebration in Chicago 


In 1939 the Friends of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, an organization of citizens interested in its 
welfare and growth, after discussing the matter 
with the librarian, called upon the mayor and asked 
him to proclaim the week of Novmbr 12-18 “Public 
Library Week.”” This would afford an official oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the resources and varied 
services of the Chicago Public Library as well as 
to pay tribute to its personnel. 

After official proclamation by the mayor, plans 
were made for the observance of the week by a 
joint committee of members of the Friends of the 
Chicago Public Library, and of the staff. It was 
agreed that the library should be responsible for 
all plans, programs, and exhibits which involved 
any part of the library system. It would also be 
responsible for the entire publicity program. The 
Friends would accept the responsibility for a public 
luncheon to be held on the last day of the week, to 
which outstanding Chicago authors would be 
invited as guests and also to pay tribute to the 
Chicago Public Library. The luncheon would be 
open to the general public and tickets would be 
available at a minimum cost. 


Open house was to be held during the entire 
week in all branches and in the central library. 
Each branch would be responsible for its own ex- 
hibits and its own programs, but posters, runners, 
show cards, and printed materials would be sup- 
plied from a central agency—the public relations 
department. Each branch librarian would contact 
educational and social agencies, newspapers, and 
community leaders in his area to explain the pur- 
pose of Library Week and to ask help in observing 
it. 

A fotm létter was sent to all cooperating agencies. 
The letter was not mimeographed but typed. Two 
formg were used, as follows: 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
ticity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to 
the editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder 

hanan, 8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly has issued a proclama 
tion designating the week of November 12-18 
Chicago Public Library Week. We want to 
encourage people to visit the Central and Branch 
libraries and to realize we are always at their 
. a service that is offered free of charg 





service . 
to all Chicagoans 
Any cooperation that you may give us tn this 


matter will be greatly appreciated 


and 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly has just issued a procla 
mation announcing the observance of Chi 
Public Library Week, November 12-18. 

The slogan that is being used on our post 
reads: 

The Public Library—An American 
Institution 
Books Are a Vital Force in the Maintenance of 
Our Democratic Ideals 

Our prime motive in planning 
acquaint people with the library and to mak 
them realize that we can serve them 
what their problem or interest 

Mention of this in any bulletin or publicati 
which you may issue, or any other cooperation 


that you can give us will be greatly appreciate 


this week 15S t 


no matter 


Local motion picture theater owners were ask« 
to run a trailer announcing the week and inviting 
people to visit their neighborhood branch. Arrang 
ments were made for displays in department stor 
bank, and other retail store windows. Most agen 
cies were happy to design and defray the cost of 
the exhibit—asking only that they be furnish 
with an official poster or copy of the mayor's procla 
mation. All branch libraries arranged for speci 
displays within their buildings and in their win 
dows. 


Metropolitan papers were approached for rot 
gravure sections, special stories, and editorials. Th 
planning was so arranged that papers simultaneous 
ly carried a story a week in advance of the ob 
servance, together with the program of special 
events and exhibits. Then during the week it was 
hoped that each paper would carry an editorial 
some exclusive feature, roto pictures, news pictures 
and human interest stories, as well as “gossip 
items. Arrangements for pictures, rotogravure, and 
feature articles were made several weeks in advance 
with the library supplying most of the ideas and 
material. 

Radio stations were given copies of spot an 
nouncements. Dates were made for the appearanc 
of members of the library staff and officers of the 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library on long 
established and popular interview programs. Broad 
casters of features were supplied with unusual 
stories about special collections that could be in 
corporated into their daily programs. 

Speaking engagements were scheduled for the 
librarian and official representatives of the library 
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with the Rotary “Club, Kiwanis, City Club, and 
other civic organizations. Branch librarians were 
to address local groups and all branch personnel 
was to act as hosts during the week-long open house. 

And what happened when the week finally ar- 
rived? Well, the staff was pretty well tuckered out, 
but at the same time filled with a sense of well- 
being and importance. The city responded magnifi- 
cently, the luncheon was a sell-out, and the prestige 
and the esteem in which the public held the library 
rose considerably. 

As a result of the letters many announcements, 
editorials, and stories appeared in local newspapers, 
house organs, club publications, restaurant menus, 
gas and electric light bill enclosures, street cars and 
buses, and electric signboards. One bakery even 
enclosed a notice in all baked RK ods sold from their 
city-wide chain of stores! 

The press and radio responded equally well—in 
fact we were slightly stunned by the amount of 
space and time that was given to Chicago Public 
Library Week. The event proved to be so popular, 
particularly the luncheon, that the public asked that¢ 
it be repeated the next year. 

After ten years the celebration of Chicago Public 
Library Week continues to be a major literary event 
in Chicago. The week is now celebrated every 
spring, usually in May. This has proved the best 
time for all concerned with the observance. The 
major event is now the annual luncheon, still spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Chicago Public Library, 
but now popularly known as the ‘Authors’ Lunch- 
eon.” These luncheons continue to feature Chicago 
writers and persons prominent in the literary and 
civic fields. For the past few years the luncheon 
has been held in the largest hotel ballroom in the 
city and there is now considerable joking about 
moving the next one to the stadium. 

Ten years of observing library weeks have proved 
several things: 

1. It is wise to have a peg on which to hang 
the week, such as the luncheon or the installation 
of a new officer or the dedication of a new build- 
ing 

2. It helps to have a sponsor, such as the 

Friends or a civic group. 

3. You need plenty of time to plan your pro- 
gram and plenty of time to execute it. 

4. The cost can be negligible if you start in 
sufhcient time to enlist the interest and services 
of your patrons. 

5. If you plan a civic or public luncheon, Satur- 
day is the best day for it. 

6. The observance of a library day or week is 
worth all the hard work you put into it. 


And in Brooklyn 


In May of this year the Brooklyn Public Library 
celebrated Brooklyn Public Library Week. During 
that time Francis R. St. John was installed as chief 
librarian. The appointment and installation cere- 
monies offered an excellent peg on which to hang 
a library week. 

The president of the borough proclaimed the 
week and Mayor O'Dwyer agreed to give the prin- 
cipal address on May 24, the day of the formal pro- 
gram. A number of other speakers of civic promi- 
nence also appeared on the program. 

Two events which had to do solely with the li- 
brary week were planned for Brooklyn school chil- 
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dren. The trustees authorized prize money from 
a special fund to be used for an essay contest open 
to children in the junior high school grades and a 
poster contest for art students in the senior high 
schools. The response from the essay contest was 
surprisingly good but the time allotted was so short 
that not a great many posters were submitted. The 
subject for both contests was “What the Public 
Library Means to Me.” 

One feature of the week that attracted favorable 
attention was the Open House held after the in- 
stallation ceremonies with fifty staff members acting 
as guides. Visitors were taken on conducted tours, 
were allowed behind the scenes, and were taken 
through departments not ordinarily open to the 
public. 

The publicity used in the press and on the air 
during the week featured information about the 
many services offered by the library about which 
the layman so frequently knows nothing. The 
generous response by both press and radio was felt 
to be indicative of the interest which could be 
fostered, and the Brooklyn Public Library hopes to 
continue to tell the story of the library in various 
ways in the future. 


For Large or Small Libraries 


Some time ago, at a regional library meeting in 
Illinois, I heard someone remark, after a speaker 
had outlined a public relations program, “Well, 
that’s all right for a big library but you can’t do 
that in a small community.” I hope no one is going 
to have the same thought about observing a library 
week or a library day. Such a statement is far from 
the truth. A smaller community may not be able 
to do all the things a large city library can do but 
it can do some of them, and no matter how much it 
does in any kind of public relations program the 
pattern is always the same—big or little library. It 
is with this in mind that the foregoing programs 
have been outlined. 

One last word: sometimes the mayor or the city 
manager or his aides want help or suggestions in 
writing the proclamation. An example follows: 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, The Chicago Public Library is a public in 
stitution maintained and administered by the City for the 
free use and benetit of all citizens, and 

WHEREAS, The Public Library exercises no authority over 
the citizen and imposes no obligations upon him, but seeks 
to cultivate his interest and good opinion solely through 
his knowledge of the Library, its functions and objectives, 
and his appreciation of the privileges it offers for the 
enrichment of his life through the use of books for edu 
cation, recreation, and inspiration ; and 

WHEREAS, These ends are best attained by affording to 
all citizens the means and occasions leading to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Public Library, its sixty 
branches, its great resources and many special services 

Now THEREFORE, I Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of the 
City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim and designate the 
week of May 1 to 7, 1949 as CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WEEK and call upon all citizens to avail themselves of 
the opportunities presented during that week in the form 
of exhibits and programs in the Library and its branches, 
to pay tribute to their recognition of, and confirm their 
faith in, one of our great public service agencies. 

Dated this first day of April A. D. 
Martin H. KENNELLY 
Mayor 
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HILDREN’S Book Week is again just round 

the corner, and again we print articles on how 
it has been celebrated in libraries all over the coun- 
try. Good luck to your own Book Week this year! 
And please don’t forget to write up your most 
original and interesting project briefly and send it 
to us, with a photograph if possible. Then next 
year others can profit by your experience. 


Supplies are now available from the Canadian 
Library Association for Young Canada’s Book 
Week, November 12 to 19. Since this is the first 
national celebration of this week and the quantity 
of supplies needed cannot be calculated accurately, 
orders must be placed early. Address Canadian Li- 
brary Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


The furthering of public libraries in both 
municipalities and rural areas is the aim of a law 
passed by the Alaska legislature last spring. It 
created a board of four members, authorized to 
apply for, receive, and administer federal funds 
granted for library aid. Methods of bringing li- 
brary service to the sparse and scattered population 
of the big territory is a major item for considera- 
tion by the new board, which has an appropriation 
of $2,000 with which to begin its work. 


The original manuscript of Theodore Dreiser's 
American Tragedy, together with many other 
Dreiser manuscripts, has been given to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library by the widow of the 
author, making the library's collection one of the 
most complete in existence for the study of any 
author. ; 


A collection of original and carbon manuscripts 
representing a large portion of the late Roark Brad- 
ford's work has been presented to Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, by Mrs. Bradford. There it 
will be available to qualified investigators for re- 
search and study. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Fewer than 300 World War II veterans are 
studying library science in colleges and universities 
under the G.I. Bill and Public Law 16. This total 
was disclosed in a Veterans Administration study 
of the principal courses of 2,055,523 veterans en- 
rolled in schools and colleges under both laws on 
December 1, 1948. Prospective veteran-librarians 
include 179 taking courses under the G.I. Bill, and 
95—all of them disabled—enrolled under Publi 
Law 16, an act providing for the vocational re- 


habilitation of those with service-connected dis 
abilities. 
te We le 
Last spring nine members of the New York 


Public Library staff received scholarships for pro- 
fessional training in library schools. The 
were made from a fund established in December 
1948, by the $5,000 bequest of Louise Fisher 

former staff member. Selections of winners were 


awards 


made on the basis of educational background 
service record in the library, aad the recommenda 
tions of supervisors and fellow workers. The 


young people ranged in age from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight; the majority had earned their way 
through college by work in the library as pages 
clerks, and assistants. Two were wives of G1 
students and had been working to help their hus 
bands through college, postponing their own « 
cation. 


te Le Le 


A project of recording by volunteers of “‘talking 
books” for blind readers, undertaken by th 
Women's Council of the New York Public Library 


has been enabling the Library for the Blind to fill 
requests for recent textbooks and up-to-date ret 
erence material not available in Braille or in “talk 
ing books.” 

The plan provides for the recording of books on 
small vinylite discs by a soundscriber. The ‘book 
is a compact set of records which can be played 
back on the soundscriber. This is mailed to the 
blind reader, postage free, by the library. 

Many persons have been giving their time in 
this program. Volunteers must pass a voice test, 
learn the operation of the recording machine, and 
organize a working procedure. Although 
only late last spring, the program was directly r¢ 
sponsible for assisting several blind college students 
in preparing for end-of-the-term examinations 


started 


te te Le 


Both the New School and the College of the 
City of New York have greatly increased the num 
ber of their courses on public relations. For de 
scriptive folders write to New School for Social 
Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 11, and 
to City College School of Business and Civic Ad 
ministration, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10 
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Complimentary copies of Modern Hospital 
Sketches, a survey of twenty-two hospital vocations 
for women, are available to libraries as long as the 
supply lasts. Write the Women’s Hospital, Preston 
and Parrish Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


In connection with the birthday of the United 
Nations, October 24, a pamphlet, Building for 
Peace, the story of the first four years of the United 
Nations, 1945-1949, is being sold for 25 cents. 
This and other valuable material about the working 
of the United Nations and the celebration of its 
anniversary are available from the Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York. 

te Ww 

Staff members of the Library of Congress con- 
tributed $115 to the CARE book program (to help 
rebuild the war-wrecked libraries of Europe and 
Asia). The money sent twenty books on library 
administration and English language instruction to 
the University of Athens and Athens College. Books 
selected were based on requests of the Greek insti- 
tutions. 

Contributions in any amount can be sent to the 
CARE Book Program, 20 Broad Street, New York 
5, or to any CARE office in the country. 


he he Le 


Reiko Yamaguchi, a Japanese librarian at the 
SCAP-CIE Information Center in Tokyo, was 
awarded the $2,000 Ethel Weed scholarship by the 
Greater Cleveland Federation of Women's Clubs. 
The scholarship, which provides study at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, was named in 
honor of Ethel Weed, who as SCAP women’s affairs 
officer contributed greatly to the democratization of 
Japanese women. 


he Le Lo 


Henceforth the Cresset Library, originated in 
Engiand, will be published in the United States by 
Chanticleer Press, New York. Selections for this 
series include accepted masterpieces and also books 
that have been undeservedly neglected. 


Poems by Camp Fire Girls, whose imaginative 
and capable young authors range from seven to 
eighteen years of age, can be secured for 50 cents 
from Campfire Outfitting Company, 704 Broadway, 
New York 3. 


_ The Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, has mailed its fourth annual 
Fact Book to libraries all over the country. Addi- 
tional copies are free on request. 


te Le to 


Up to 5 copies of “Private Enterprise Regained,” 
leaflet reprint of a brief article by Henry Hazlitt 
in Newsweek, are available free from the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York. In quantity these leaflets cost one cent 
each postpaid. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 





Fae Geneson 


Let’s give it a try anyhow! 
te Le Le 


Although not now at war, we still have a far- 
flung army and our countless soldiers need books. 
They are currently being served by 1,140 libraries, 
296 in the United States and 844 overseas. The 
men read a lot. In 1948 some 4,600,000 books were 
drawn from overseas libraries and 1,800,000 from 
those in the United States. Five hundred book kits 
go overseas monthly. Each one contains twenty- 
five cloth-bound books, transparent book jackets, 
cellulose tape, book cards, and pockets. A total of 
12,500 books go overseas in this way each month 
in addition to kits of paper-bound books and 
magazines. 


Co Bb BW 

An anonymous donor has agreed to give Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, $300,000 to be 
added to funds now available for a building and 
endowment for the combined collections of the 
Trinity and Watkinson Libraries, which together 
will form one of the nation’s most distinguished 
scholar’s libraries. 


Barnes and Noble is celebrating this year the 
golden anniversary of the Barnes family’s interest 
in bookselling. Through changes of name and 
location the firm has always been under the leader- 
ship of the same family. The present head is a 
grandson of the founder. This educational book- 
store is now in New York, has greatly expanded 
through the past seventy-five years, and deals in all 
kinds of books, new and used, rare and common, 
scientific and general. 


“Recruiting Begins with You,” leaflet describing 
the Field citations for library recruitment to be 
awarded at the coming Midwinter Conference of 
A.L.A., will be sent free. Write Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

(Continued on page 189) 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


_1. ALSBERG, HENRY G., editor. The American 
Guide. New York, Hastings House, 1949. 1348p. 
$7.50 


2. ATTWATER, DONALD, editor. A Catholic 
Dictionary. Second edition, revised. New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. 552p. $5 


3. Brown, LLtoyp A. The Story of Maps. Bos- 


ton, Little, Brown, 1949. 397p. $7.50 
4. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Dictionary of Insurance Terms. Wash- 


ington, Chamber of Commerce, 1949. 74p. $1.75 

5. COMAN, EpwIN T. Sources of Business In- 
formation. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949. 406p. 
$6, trade edition; $4.50 text edition 

6. Cott, Teo. A Treasury of the Spoken Word. 
New York, Hermitage Press, 1949. 384p. $3.50 

7. Davis, HENRY P., editor. The Modern Dog 
Encyclopedia. WHarrisburg, Stackpole and Heck, 
1949. 626p. $10 

8. ELuis, Jessie Crort, compiler. Nature and 
Its Applications. Boston, Faxon, 1949. 861p. $17 

9. EMERSON, SUZANNE GOULD. Off to Col- 
lege. Philadelphia, Winston, 1949. 149p. $2 

10. FiTZHUGH, HARRIET LLoyp and Percy K. 
The Concise Biographical Dictionary of Famous 
Men and Women. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 
1935, 1949. 830p. $2 

11. FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN. The Negro in the 
United States. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 767p. 
$8, trade edition; $6, college edition 

12. GLAziER, RicHarD. A Manual of Historic 
Ornamert. 6th edition revised and enlarged. Lon- 
don, B. T. Batsford, 1948. 184p. $4.50 

13. HASKELL, ARNOLD L., editor. The Ballet 
Annual. Third issue. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 
144p. $5.75 

14. LLoyD, MARGARET. 
Modern Dance. 
77xxvi p. $5 
_ 15. PRINCE, HuBERTA A., compiler. The Wash- 
ington Book Mart. New York, Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1949. 260p. $10 

16. SALINGER, MARGARETTA. Flowers. 
York, Harper, 1949. 24p., 40 pl. $5 

17. SAMINSKY, LAZARE. Living Music of the 
Americas. New York, Crown, 1949. 284p. $3 

18. UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1949. 363p. $2.50 


The Borzoi Book of 
New York, Knopf, 1949. 356, 


New 
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19. VAN THIENEN, FRITHJOF. Jan Vermeer 
Delft. New York, Harper, 1949. 37 pl. $2.50 
20. WYMAN, Donan. Shrubs and Vines 
American Gardens. New York, Macmillan, 1949 


442p. $7.50 


Slavonic Encyclopedia 


ERTAIN findings of a class in advanced ref 

erence at the Peabody Library School may b 
of interest to librarians who are considering th 
purchase of the Slavonic Encyclopedia (reviewe 
briefly in the September issue). The class found 
that of the 1888 articles, 1023 are biographical 
sketches, with the length of the articles not deter 


mined by the importance of the biographees. Geo 
graphical entries number 273, and about 50 ar 
devoted to associations or agencies. The articles 


less than half of them signed, vary in length fron 
three lines to eighteen pages, and suffer from the 
excessive use of incomplete sentences. Cross ret 
erences, supplied in great number, are often un 
rewarding; no pronunciation of proper names is 
given; and bibliographical information is most 
uneven, usually being incomplete 

It was felt by the class that much of the infor 
mation could be found in other sources, often in 
more detail, but further examination of the nonbio 
graphical articles would be necessary to obtain 
more complete estimate. It is apparent however 
that the volume suffers from lack of careful editing 
and that the editor was quite right in stating rather 
oddly in his preface that “The present publication 


as the first attempt to provide the first Slavonic 
Encyclopedia in English, has tried to do, and not 
to do, several things.”’ 
Business and Statistics 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789 





1945," a supplement to the invaluable Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, presents, in compact 
form for ready reference, approximately 3,000 sta 
tistical time series which cover various periods from 
1789 to 1945. Designed to furnish historical series 
of wide general interest, plus a guide to further 
data, it represents data available in Federal agen- 
cies and in a few additional quarters. Covering in 
general the same topics found in the Statistical 
Abstract, it is a timesaver which reference librar- 
ians will consider indispensable. 

Coman’s prize-winning Sources of Business In 
formation *® is another indispensable guide to sta 
tistical information. Basic titles, well annotated 
will be found in the various chapters whose head- 
ings indicate the scope of the handbook—methods 
of locating facts, basic timesaving sources, locating 
information on firms and individuals, the business 
scene, statistical sources, financial information, ac- 
counting, management, foreign trade, and others. 
The basic bookshelf, which is the last chapter, is an 
excellent guide for the small library 
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Making use of earlier publications both in the 
selection and definition of terms, the Dictionary of 
Insurance Terms * translates into ordinary language 
many terms not generally understood outside the 
insurance business. Edited by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance, Columbia University, and 
well printed, it should be useful in small libraries 
which do not have the more extensive handbooks. 

Subtitled a descriptive guide to the libraries, the 
field library services, the public information offices, 
and the procurement offices of the Federal govern- 
ment, located in Ww ashington, D.C., The Washing- 
ton Book Mart™ gives the usual directory infor- 
mation, including functions, publications, and serv- 
ices. It should be most valuable to reference and 
order librarians in large libraries since it is made 
up of information supplied by Federal departments. 


Dogs and Dogtooth Violets 


The Modern Dog Encyclopedia’ is a handsome, 

big volume which represents the lifetime study of a 

nationally known sportsman who has had the assist- 
ance of specialists. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, it covers the history, breeding, field trials, 
American Kennel Club rules, and is full of fasci- 
nating information for dog lovers, from accounts 
of the dog as soldier to diets for growing dogs. 
Sportsmen will love it. 

Nature and Its Applications,” with its over 
200,000 selected references to nature forms and 
illustrations, brings up to date all the material in 
the compiler’s Nature Index, adds many books and 
periodicals not indexed before, and covers a far 
broader range of subjects. For those who want 
good illustrations of the dogtooth violet er a horse 
kissing a man, a vireo nest or a mouse asleep, this 
excellent index is the answer. 

Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens™ con- 
tains approximately 1100 species and varieties con- 
sidered by the author worthy of planting under 
certain conditions and over 1700 of secondary in- 
terest only. What will endear it to the gardener is 
the fact that in one place will be found not only 
detailed descriptions of the shrub, but full instruc- 
tions for its planting and care. As horticulturist at 
Arnold Arboretum, Dr. Wyman has had the ex- 
perience necessary to compile this guide and his list 
of plants vot to grow should save beginning garden- 
ers much time and money. 


The Arts 


In the sixth edition of the Manual of Historic 
Ornament,” Glaziers drawings have been retained 
and, as in the fifth edition, a number of photo- 
graphic plates have been added. No very substan- 
tial revision has been made since the author's death 
and libraries with earlier editions of this handy 
manual may not wish to add this one unless their 
copies are worn out. 


Two beautiful examples of Harper's art library 
are Flowers,” one of the ‘Painters and Subjects” 
series, and Jan Vermeer,” one of the ‘Masters ‘of 
Painting’ series. Both are distinguished for fidelity 
of reproduction, for being printed in the Nether- 
lands, and for interesting accompanying text. 

Also handsomely illustrated is the third Ballet 
Annual,” with its fine photographs and sketches. 
World wide in scope, it has articles on the ballet in 
Paris, America, Germany, with emphasis on Eng- 
land. Articles are contributed by authorities like 
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Beaumont and Tatlock Miller. It will be useful in 
American libraries chiefly for its material on the 
ballet in London. 

In The Borzoi Book of Modern Dance,“ the 
dance critic of the Christian Science Monitor has 
given an over-all picture, not a definitive history, 
written from her point of view. Entertaining style, 
good photographs, and bio-critical observations on 
many young dancers not treated so fully elsewhere, 
recommend this as a companion to the Dance 
Encyclopedia, reviewed in June. 

Also representing one man’s point of view is 
Living Music of the Americas," called “an out- 
spoken review of today’s figures in music.” It 
traces the cultural sources of the main streams of 
American music, with emphasis on the social values 
which the author considers a part of the new musi- 
cal mind in America. There is some notation 
included. 


Maps and Guides 


Lloyd Brown's fascinating Story of Maps* is a 
beautifully illustrated, beautifully printed account 
of the men who made maps and the methods they 
employed, what can be found on them, and the 
devious ways by which the information required 
for their compilation was obtained. The first thing 
of its kind, it should furnish a great deal of inter- 
esting information for teachers who wish to ap- 
proach cartography from a historical point of view. 

A rather lengthy bibliography is appended. 

The American Guide’ divides the country into 
eight regions and supplies travel information and 
geographical data, with forty-six pages of black- 
and-white maps. Since it costs twice as much as 
Guide to America, which appeared not so long ago, 
the question arises whether it is twice as good. 
Some may prefer the tour arrangement in the Amer- 
ican Guide to the alphabetical arrangement in the 
other. Some may not want as much detailed infor- 
mation as appears in the American Guide, especially 
since spot checking reveals some small errors. The 
brief sections on history, government, labor, In- 
dians, architecture, literature, music, and art will 
be of little use in the average library. Its detailed 
index, however, is a valuable library feature, and 
it has the makings of a valuable source of some- 
times hard to locate information. 


Off to College * 


Here is a handbook for girls who are starting 
campus life, written by a young woman graduate 
of the Medill School of Journalism. Budgets, dates, 
sororities, and the folks back home are discussed 
sensibly, and a list of colleges arranged by state 
is appended. It is a good handbook for senior high 
or junior college students. 


The Negro in the United States” 


A healthy sized text treats the Negro in his in- 
teraction with the larger American society of which 
he is a part. It examines the more important work 
on the subject in an effort to provide understand- 
ing of the life of the Negro people in America and 
of ities on the road to integration. This care- 
ful .ociological analysis by a Howard professor of 
sociology will furnish a valuable commentary on 
race and culture contact. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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N the Midwest on the night before and the night 

of Halloween children go out, ring doorbells, 
and demand of householders, “Tricks or treat.” 
Householders usually treat—with candy, apples, or 
cookies. Celebrating this the Salina, Kansas, Public 
Library featured jackets of the latest books. 


The Book Week dis- 
play of Sioux City, 
Iowa, Public Library 
emphasized autumn. 
The scarecrow was made 
of cardboard mounted 
on wood to give him 
backbone. His shirt was 
plaid gingham and his 
removable hat was 
trimmed in the same 
material. He was sur- 
rounded by real corn- 
stalks, squash, and ears 
of corn. Paper geese 
were mounted not quite 
against the wall so they 
cast shadows and looked 
almost real. Timely 
books were displayed on 
the shelves below. 





This display of the Pittsburg, Kansas, Senior 
High School Library illustrates the use of cutouts 
and letters with book jackets. The various items 
which make up the clothes and accessories of the 
figures were cut from magazines and assembled in 
such a way as to show bad taste or poor choice in 
wearing apparel. The shoes are the wrong type; the 








the Month 


petticoat shows under the girl’s suit; the boy is 
wearing a red turtle-necked sweater with his suit 
The faces were drawn on white paper and painted 
with poster paint. Yellow construction paper formed 
the girl’s curls. 





Fall Reading” interestingly fills a nook 
in the Ontario, California, Public Library 


This simple but effec- 
tive library bulletin 
board was worked out 
by a student of the Mid- 
land, Michigan, Senior 
High School. Building 
his exhibit around the 
slogan, ‘True Notes,” 
he formed a sixteenth 
note with black con- 
struction paper, book 
jackets, and thumb 
tacks. Books whose 
jackets were used range 
in subject all the way 
from 1001 Nights of 
Opera and Metropolitan 
Operas to The Kingdom 
of Swing. 








Exhibit arranged in the children’s library 
of Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
LaGrande, by a class in school libraries. 
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Who's a Squirrel ? 


FLORIDA high school principal, in a paper 

on “A Vita! School Library,” remarked that 
“Some librarians resemble the squirrels in their pro- 
pensity for storing up ‘for a later time’ the materials 
which are provided. The later time never arrives. 
These squirrel librarians seem to be afraid to have 
things used; yet to secure this use is their only justi- 
fication.” 

Phyllis Fenner, coming in on a more positive 
beam, landed at the same idea, saying: “The hum of 
busy-ness is the sweetest sound I know. ... Worn 
out books are a good sign, and real circulation is a 
good sign, although I am not so sure that circula- 
tion figures always tell the story. Even lost books 
are a good sign. Someone wanted to read them. 
Seldom do dull books disappear. I wish some of 
those dull books I wasted my money on in the past 
years would disappear. They trouble my conscience, 
sitting there on the shelves year after year with 
never a friendly hand taking them off. 


“A disordered library is a good sign (provided 
it gets a good straightening up once in a while)... . 
In the new order we have destroyed that idea of 
heaven and have substituted a vital active library, a 
place of many activities, a center of the school, the 
living room, the hearthstone, as someone has called 
it, where children come with pleasure to look up 
not only their reference work but their own inter- 
ests... . We want our children to think of the pub- 
lic library as a nice place to go when school is over.” 


Bring Them In 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, this was worked out 
as a recruiting activity. Sounds like an idea for 
Book Week, too. All high school seniors interested 
in becoming librarians were invited to the public 
library. They were greeted by the librarian, given 
brief talks by department heads, shown the voca- 
tional film ‘The Librarian’’; then time to relax for 
a ‘coke session” before being taken on a tour of the 
library with glimpses behind the scenes at librarians 
in action. Time was allowed for longer visits in 
specific departments in which they were most in- 
terested, with juniors in each department answering 
their questions and acting as their guides. 


New Index 
(Haven't seen it; but it sounds interesting. ) 
The Subject Index to Children’s Magazines, a 
project of the children’s section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association in cooperation with the classes 
in children’s literature at the Wisconsin Library 





_.* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the 
McArthur Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


— LIBRARIES" : 


School, began a year ago, with seven issues in the 
year, indexing twenty-one children’s magazines, 
from American Girl to Young Wings. Plans for 
the second volume call for adding Horn Book and 
Plays, and providing quarterly cumulations, ‘‘pro- 
vided enough subscriptions are forthcoming.” Price, 
$5 a year, with volume one still available at the 
same price. For further information write Elizabeth 
Burr, B-103 State Office Building, Madison, Wis- 
consin; or make your subscription check payable to 
her. 


Town and County 


In Indiana the New Castle-Henry County Public 
Library has worked out a system for serving schools 
in both city and county. In the city four elementary 
schools have permanent library collections as 
branches of the public library. Each branch is open 
one full day a week, with a professional children’s 
librarian from the public library staff. Teachers may 
borrow classroom collections to supplement their 
work. In addition to its rounded school library col- 
lection, the library houses and distributes the sup- 
plementary readers which the school supplies. Both 
school and library have been willing to cooperate in 
pooling their book funds as well as in sharing the 
salaries of the trained personnel. 

County schools are served by a bookmobile cov- 
ering each of six routes once in two weeks. The 
bookmobile is parked just outside the schoolhouse 
door, and the boys and girls come out in small 
groups to make their selection. The truck carries 
over 2,000 volumes kept fresh and attractive for 
each trip by additions from the central library. Each 
child has his own card. Teachers may select class- 
room collections or order special titles to be brought 
out on the next trip. 


Reading Club Ideas 


Originally suggested for summer reading clubs, 
these ideas might be used by school libraries during 
the year: Circus Book Club, clown decorated with 
dot for each book read, different color dots for dif- 
ferent kinds of books, child’s name on clown, 
clowns grouped around tent, balloons as prizes; 
Robin Hood Club, paper targets, with arrow nearer 
bull’s-eye for each book read, child’s name on ar- 
row, diplomas for completing required reading; 
Covered Wagon Trails, outline map of United 
States laid on tables, slits along wagon trail for 
insertion of wagon, bearing child’s name, and mov- 
ing westward as books are read; Nature Club, with 
nature pictures for books read; Reading Roundup, 
cowboy on bucking bronco, bearing child’s name, 
advanced from corral to corral as books are read. 
Further information and materials from Library Di- 
vision, Sturgis Printing Company, Box 329, Sturgis, 
Michigan. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


Regional Conferences 


HE Far West Regional A.L.A. Conference was 

held August 22-24 at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and the conference for the Trans-Mississippi 
region September 2-5 at Fort Collins, Colorado. 
In addition to local and regional problems librarians 
discussed the final report of the A.L.A. Fourth 
Activities Committee and the Public Library In- 
quiry. E. W. McDiarmid and John Mackenzie Cory, 
president and executive secretary of A.L.A. respec- 
tively, were present at both conferences, in addition 
to Robert D. Leigh, director of the Public Library 
Inquiry. Meetings will be held this fall in five other 
regions, closing November 23 at the Southwestern 
Conference in Fort Worth, Texas. Milton E. Lord, 
who will serve as president of A.L.A. during 1949- 
1950, will deliver his inaugural address at Fort 
Worth and will take office on November 23. 


Caroline Hewins Lecture 


At the Round Table of Children’s Librarians at 
the A.L.A. Regional Conference, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, on October 15, Virginia 
Haviland, children’s librarian, Phillips Brooks 
Branch, Boston Public Library, will give the Caro- 
line M. Hewins Lecture on “Children’s Reading 
Interests in Other Countries in the 1880's!’ 


Newberry-Caldecott Dinner 


The Newbery-Caldecott dinner will be held 
Friday evening November 11 at the Pantlind Hotel 
in Grand Rapids, as a part of the A.L.A. Midwest 
regional meeting. The price will be $4.50. Reserva- 
tions without money may be sent to Eleanor Bur- 
gess, Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The Use of Television by the Public Library, a 
pamphlet published jointly by the Library Public 
Relations Council and the A.L.A., is a transcript of 
the proceedings of a meeting held in Town Hall, 
New York. Copies may be obtained for $1 apiece 
from the A.L.A. Publishing Department, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11. 

Another recent A.L.A. publication is Axdio- 
Visual School Library Service, by Margaret Rufs- 
vold. This 116-page book sells for $2.75. 


A.A.S.L. Officers 


Unless further nominations are received by mail, 
the following persons will serve as officers of the 
American Association of School Librarians begin- 
ning November 23, 1949: 
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Walraven, librarian, N.R 
Dallas 


Chairman: Margaret K 
Crozier Technical High School, 


Vice Chairman and Chairman-ele: Laura K. Mart 
associate professor, Department of Library Science, Ur 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Member of A.A.S.L. Executive Board 5 Ek 
Camp, state school library adviser, Department of Publ 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Division Board Member Ruth Evans Bat k I 
visor of elementary school libraries, State Education D 
partment, New York City (1949-51); F S 
school library consultant, State Department of Edu 


Montgomery, Alabama (1949-50) 


Headquarters Closed Saturdays 


Librarians who may be planning visits to Head 
quarters are reminded that the offices are closed 
Saturdays. The office was operated by a skeleton 
staff of three on Saturday mornings in past years 
but was closed December 4, 1948, as it was felt that 
the work load was too light to justify the expenss 
Those wishing Saturday conferences with members 
of the Headquarters staff should make arrangements 
in advance. 


on 


Washington Office 


On October 1 Aubry Lee Graham, Falls Church 
Virginia, became the A.L.A. Washington represen 
tative, replacing Paul Howard. Mrs. Graham will 
be working on part-time basis, as the Washington 
office will be supported for the first time on a re 
duced scale from A.L.A.’s general budget for 1949 
1950. Emphasis will be placed on the A.L.A.'s 
legislative relations, with top priority given to the 
Library Demonstration Bill. Mrs. Graham is for 
mer librarian of both the New Rochelle, New York 
and the Chattanooga, Tennessee, public libraries 
She has recently been working on a special project 
for the United States Register of Copyrights 


Trustees 
The Jury on Citation of Trustees of the A.L.A 


announces the presentation of the two citations of 
merit for 1949: 


Citation of 


1. To Julia Brown Asplund, member of the 
Santa Fe Public Library board and chairman of 
the New Mexico State Library Commission, in 
recognition of her outstanding work of the past 
forty-eight years with the library projects of the 
state, the two largest cities of the state, as well 
as its educational institutions, making it possible 
to procure funds, erect buildings, train library 
helpers, and provide service to outlying districts 
in a large and sparsely populated area 

2. To Robert B. Tunstall, member of the Nor 
folk Public Library board and chairman, Virginia 
State Library board, in recognition of his many 
years of service to the library cause in his city 
state, and its university, in procuring increased 
budgets, more efficient housing, better legislation, 
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larger book selections, extension of library serv- 
ice through a better staff and through state aid 
grants, as well as his helpful legal advice. 


About the Bachelor's Degree 


The Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association strongly recommends 
that the graduate professional bachelor’s degree in 
library science be recognized on a par with a mas- 
ters degree in other fields in the evaluation of 
the credentials of professional librarians in com- 
parison with those of the teaching staff of educa- 
tional institutions. This recommendation is based 
upon the fact that the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in library science and its variant forms, as awarded 
by library schools accredited by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, represent the satisfactory 
completion of five years of higher education beyond 
high school gracuation. The degree is normally 
granted after a year of graduate study for which a 
bachelor’s degree in the arts and sciences 1s pre- 
requisite. 


New Programs in Library Science 


The Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association has recently been re- 
quested by a number of accredited library schools to 
approve for an experimental period their proposals 
for programs leading to a master's degree. At a 
meeting held on June 6-8, 1949, the board con- 
sidered carefully these plans and requests. 

In 1948 and early in 1949 approval was given to 
the programs of a few library schools for an experi- 
mental period. Such approval did not constitute 
accreditation of the new programs but was given 
for the purpose of encouraging experimentation by 
the library schools which, in the board's opinion, 
was desirable. That need appears to have been met. 
The new programs reviewed at the June meeting 
present many variations which cannot be evaluated 
adequately until new minimum requirements for 
library schools can be adopted and put into effect. 
For this reason the board came to the decision that 
the approval of additional new programs for an 
experimental period would be unwise. 

Although the board will no longer approve new 
programs, it will review plans and proposals already 
submitted and others which may be received in the 
future and will give the library schools comments 
and suggestions to the best of its ability. 

In general, the board would advise the library 
schools to postpone the establishment of new pro- 
grams until new minimum requirements for library 
schools can be made effective. In the interim, the 
present status of all library schools which are now 
accredited will remain unchanged and no additional 
library schools will be accredited under the existing 
minimum requirements for library schools. 

The board regrets that an approximate date for 
the completion of the new minimum requirements 
cannot be announced. Efforts are continuing to 
obtain funds for a study which would be basic to 
decisions on many provisions of new minimum 
standards. Plans for the study have been set up 
on a schedule of nine months, to begin immediate- 
ly upon receipt of a grant. Both the board and li- 
brary education in general will benefit from new 
standards which may assist library schools in meet- 
ing the demand for programs better designed to 
promote the social usefulness of libraries. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 183) 


Dictionaries and Anthologies 


The Concise Biographical Dictionary of Famous 
Men and Women” is an inexpensive source of 
readable sketches of more than five hundred out- 
standing people of all times and all countries— 
naturally highly selective. It might be considered 
for purchase by some school libraries who want to 
supplement the biographical sketches found in 
school encyclopedias or by persons who want a 
highly selective source of biography at home. It 
can be recommended for the style of writing and 
for the selection of biographees. Some may find 
the two alphabets, the latter devoted to contem- 
porary men and women, a little annoying, though 
since these moderns are grouped together it might 
be noted that included are Crosby, Dewey, Disney, 
Roosevelt, Saroyan, and Shostakovich, to mention 
a few. Libraries with the earlier edition will prob- 
ably feel that the slightly revised edition need not 
be purchased. 

Another new edition is A Catholic Dictionary, 
which has been brought up to date with much new 
material. It has retained its encyclopedic features, 
in that it does more than simply define technical 
words and phrases of the Catholic Church. No pro- 
nunciation and little etymology will be found, but 
the definitions are clearly written and reflect 
present-day belief and teaching. 

A Treasury o} the Spoke n Word * is a collection 
of familiar poetry annotated and interpreted for 
reading aloud. As an example of Ted Cott's sug- 
gestions for reading certain poems, we may note 
that “Annabel Lee” is accompanied with the recom- 
mendation that “in the second use of the phrase 
‘my darling’ it can be more effective if you will let 
your voice crack just a bit.” This may appeal to 
some high school students of whom memory work 
is required, but we don't like the idea. 


Maybe you heard about the conscientious parent 
seeking books on sex education in Technology who 
explained that the reason she wanted the books 
was to be sure she gave her child accurate infor- 
mation, because “as everybody says, we mustn't 
prefabricate.”’ 

_ ~""T he Tee-Pee”’ 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


s 6 
BOUQUETS TO CONGRESS 


The ALA Washington Newsletter commends 
two “library-minded’”’ congressmen: “Bouquets of 
bluebonnets to Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas. Mr. Rayburn, who recently won the an- 
nual Colliers magazine award for ‘distinguished 
Congressional service’ gave his prize money— 
$10,000—to his home town of Bonham for a li- 
brary. Representative George Miller of California 
has solved the problem of what to do with the 
many government publications which cross a con- 
gressman’s desk. He sends them to libraries in his 
district.” 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Worth Preserving 


EPRESENTATIVE American Speeches: 1948- 
1949 again brings together the more impor- 
tant speeches delivered within the past twelve 
months. They are worth preserving because they 
express the country’s viewpoint on international and 
national politics, national attitudes, business and 
labor, education, and religion, in the words of its 
leaders. Twenty-eight “spokesmen” are included in 
this latest edition of this annual compilation. The 
book is number two in the new REFERENCE 
SHELF series. 

Number three, Direct Election of the President, 
has also just been published. It is a pro and con 
compilation for the new N.U.E.A. debate proposi- 
tion. Direct elections would drastically affect all 
future presidential campaigns. There would be no 
more ‘“‘safe” states, and what would happen to the 
“Solid South”? It is a book well worth studying. 

Inflation: Its Causes and Cures is number one in 
the series. Two other titles have been determined: 
Equality in America: The Issue of Minority Rights 
and A Balance Sheet of British Socialism. Future 
events will determine the sixth and final book in the 
volume. Thrifty librarians will get all six at the 
subscription price of only seven dollars. 


Visitors 
During August The H. W. Wilson Company was 
host to: 


Isabel Pruna, of the Marti-Lincoln Public Library 
and of the Cuban-American Cultural Institute of 
Havana, who was visiting the United States. 

A. M. Fountain, teacher of English, State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Isabel Wilner, of State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Maryland, and Lillian Fried, of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, both librarians, and both formerly 
overseas. 

Vilette Lawrence, high school librarian, of Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Grace Fried, 
Heights, Ohio. 

Marion Wilthorn, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, where she is associated with the picture col- 
lection. 

Mrs. C. C. Catherman, associate librarian of 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. 


retired librarian, of Cleveland 


Coast to Coast 


From California to Florida, and from a former 
staff member in Chicago, came delighted ‘fan mail” 
from listeners who heard H. W. Wilson over the 
Mutual Network on Saturday evening, September 3, 
when the president of The Wilson Company was 
the featured guest on “Life Begins at Eighty.” One 
letter said, “Was glad to hear about your CUMU- 


LATIVE BOOK INDEX. Could you please tell 
me more about it.’ A public library in Washington 
state ought to be having a visitor, after she receives 


Mr. Wilson's reply. 


Staff 

Dorothy (Warfield) Sargent joined the staff of 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX in May. Formerly 
assistant librarian of the Kirkwood, Missouri, Pub- 
lic Library; reserve librarian of the Washington 
University Library, St. Louis; assistant in the Gov 
ernment Printing Office Library, Washington, D.C 
and evening supervisor of circulation at Columbia 
University Library, Mrs. Sargent came to The Wil 
son Company from the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, New York. While there sh 
worked out a procedure to relieve the professional 
librarian of all the clerical part of cataloging, de 
veloping and putting the plan into operation, and 
describing it in detail as the research project for her 
master’s degree at Columbia University School of 
Library Service. Her B.A. was from Hunter Col 
lege, New York. 


A Fresh View 

From the Tee-Pee of the Toledo (Ohio) Publi 
Library we quote: 

“We liked Marie Loizeaux’s suggestion (in the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN) that librarians 
get a fresh view of their surroundings by daring 
to do the childish stunt of standing on their heads 
or if not that, at least bending over and looking 
backwards through their widespread legs. She 
artists do that to get a heightened sense of colors 
shapes, and relationships. We closed the ‘private 
door to our office and tried it, and were delighted 
to see our desk from below with its top surface 
clutter invisible. Gave us a singing sensation in 
the head and probably temporarily bloodshot eyes 
but maybe you're younger and suppler.” 


Says 


Safe! 

“You might be interested to know that two fel 
lows stayed after everyone was ordered out of the 
building, to throw the READER’S GUIDE and 
C.B.I.’s out of the window,” writes the librarian, 
in connection with a recent fire at the Cedar City, 
Iowa, Branch Agricultural College Library. 


Bouquets 


Eleanor F. Kellogg, librarian at the Elementary 
and Junior High School, Woodmere, New York, 
who was instructor in field work at the summer 
session of the Geneseo, New York, State Teachers 
College, writes: ‘Thank you for the wonderful as- 
sistance you gave our Practicum (or field work) 
group here at Geneseo. At the request of some 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. On the service 
basis 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Yearly subscription 
(11 issues), $4; single copies, 50c; year- 
books, on the service basis ($5 to indi- 
viduals and to elementary and secondary 
schools, other rates on request ) 

FICTION CATALOG. On the service basis 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. On the service 
basis 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. On the service basis 

PRINTED CATALOG CarDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription, 
$64 

READER'S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price, 6 
books for $7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues), $2 











school principal in this area the field work group 
completely reorganizes his library collection, rear- 
ranges the library room for better service, and sug- 
gests improvements that can be made thereafter. 
Our fifteen students spent over 2,000 hours working 
in the Phelps Central School Library. They reor- 
ganized and recataloged a collection of some 3,500 
titles. They had two weeks for the work, which 
meant they were pressed for time. Here is what 
you did for us: When we inventoried and prepared 
our correct cataloging information we found there 
were nearly 800 WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
available. Believe me, to a librarian that’s like kick- 
ing up a fifty dollar bill! I called and explained 
that we had to have the cards immediately and that 
we were sending out our list Friday noon. We ar- 
ranged for their transportation by first-class mail. 
The order was filled and reached the Phelps Central 
School the next Tuesday morning. Your cards saved 
our students some 180 hours of work in cataloging 
(minimum estimate ). 


“I think you deserve commendation especially 
for cataloging the first purchase titles in the HIGH 
SCHOOL CATALOG and the CHILDREN’S CAT- 
ALOG. Many of us who have been in library work 
for fifteen or twenty years have spent many long 
hours hand-cataloging those titles when we could 
have used the time to such advantage in reading 
guidance. If you don’t get satisfactory commenda- 
tions from the newcomers in library work some of 
us will be glad to tell them how lucky they are. 
You have made it possible in the past two years for 
many of our school librarians to become more the 
reading specialists they can be if they have the time. 

“Whenever a group of students sees at first hand 
what you have done for our profession, they do a 
better piece of work.” 


From Iowa we hear: 


“I have worked around libraries for over fifty 
years, started the library here about twelve or thir- 
teen years ago, and have never had any more enjoy- 
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ment in life than I have had in your FICTION 
CATALOG the past two or three years, since we 
have used it here. At present I am making a title 
and author card catalog for our little library and can 
scarcely get my other work done, for the pleasure I 
have in doing the catalog. I wish I might say that 
the others who help at the library take as much in- 
terest. I can’t be there always as my newspaper 
work demands a lot of time, but I enjoy every in- 
stant of it.” 


And from Michigan: 

‘May I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN’s 
friendly help? I am a children’s librarian in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and the BULLETIN 
has been invaluable to me for exhibit ideas, news of 
fellow librarians, and—best of all—its chatty, 
charming articles of on what makes libraries, librar- 
ians, and their customers what they are.” 


Royal Favor 


“By orders of Her Royal Highness the Grand- 
Duchess of Luxembourg,” writes her aide-de-camp, 
“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY, edited by your company, and 
to express her congratulations for the excellent 
article, which in her own words, ‘is one of the best 
and most accurate ever written in the United States 
about our country.” ’ 


s 6 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 181) 

Copies cf the 1949-1950 edition of the Anno- 
tated List of Books for Supplementary Reading 
(kindergarten to ninth grade) are available on re- 
quest to Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman 
Street, New York 7. 


What Life Insurance Means to You, 48-page 
pamphlet, is distributed free by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


eo B&B & 


The House of Goodyear, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and depicting “fifty years of men and indus- 
try,” has been written by Hugh Allen of the com- 
pany’s public relations staff. A three-dollar book, 
it will be sold to libraries at a special price of $1 
per copy. Address the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Co & & 


Approximately 80 per cent of the Russell Sage 
Foundation library, 40,000 volumes, has been pre- 
sented to the library of the College of the City 
of New York, where the material will be avail- 
able to social welfare agencies in the metropolitan 


area. 
Ss 68 


A child, told his card had expired, came to the 
desk and said, “I'll have to have a new card, this 
one is explosed.” 

“THE TEE-PEE” 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 
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NOW—COMPLETELY REVISED 


The Administration of the 
College Library 


By Guy R. Lyle 


Director of Libraries 
Louisiana State University 


With the Collaboration of 
PauL BIxLer, MArsoriE J. Hoop and ARNOLD TROTIER 





A simple, logical, and self-contained introduction to all aspects 
of library administration as they apply to college libraries. 


CHAPTERS 


The Changing College Library Student Assistants 

The Government of the College Book Selection and Acquisition 
Library ; ; 

\dmini — — Selection and Acquisition of 

Administrative Organization Special Types of Materials 


Cataloging and Classification = 
ie : - Finances 
Circulation Work . 
Interpretation of College Library 








» Coase 4 r -L- % ° 
Reference Work Sosutie 
is > x ik 2° = ; Cr Cc sf ' ‘fe , > re . . . ° 
a: Nmap es Service of the Che Library Building and [quip 
ae ane : 
ollege Library cad 


The Encouragement of Reading . , : ; 
5 ’ 5 Evaluation of the College Li 





Personnel brary 


Available as a textbook at a discount of 15% 


in orders of five or more. 





608 pages 1949 $5.00 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Going 'Up? 


Are the present modest price de- 
clines a trend or a breathing spell 
before another up-turn? Deficit fi- 
nancing has returned and a number 
of leading economists predict another 
round of rising prices. Why? What 
can, What should, be done about it? 


INFLATION: 


Causes and Cures 
Thomas O. Waage 


Reference Shelf - 207p $1.75 


Suggests a number 
of answers 


This Reference Shelf compilation 
of authoritative pros and cons opens 
with a number of definitions, con- 
tinues through four main sections, 
and closes with a comprehensive bib- 
liography. The four main sections are 


headed: 


Causes of Inflation 
Problems posed by Inflation 


Progress and Effects of 
Inflation 


Cures for Inflation 


No one knows all the answers. But 
none, other than a trained economist, 
can read this book without consider- 
able profit. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Important new books 





DAYS BEYOND 
RECALL 
Roger Dooley 
A nostalgic novel of fascinating 
memories, this is the story of an 
American family in Buffalo in the 
early 1900's. $3.50 


Rev. Denis O’Shea 
Historical rather than devotional ac- 
count of the lives and times of 
Mary and Joseph from their birth 
to their wedding day. $3.50 


THE FIRST OF THE 
PURITANS 

AND THE BOOK OF 

COMMON PRAYER 

Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. 
Complete historical synthesis by a 
Roman Catholic priest delineating 
differences between Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches in doc- 
trine and ritual. $3.75 


STRUGGLE, 
OUR DESTINY 
Rev. William Tobin 
Thirty-two talks showing Christian 
life as a struggle against the enemies 
of the soul and the weapons to use 
for victory. $2.50 


ST. IGNATIUS 


Paul Dudon, S.J. 
This authentic life of St. Ignatius 
contains a wealth of new information 
from Jesuit archives. 


CHAMINADE: 
APOSTLE OF MARY 


Katherine Burton 
The life of Father Chaminade, 
founder of the Society of Mary, 
pioneer in education in France, ap- 
pears during the centennary of his 
death. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1110 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Fall Book Selection 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE 
HUNTTING’S LISTS 


AS USUAL, OUR FALL ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE CATALOG DESCRIBES 
THE “CREAM OF THE CROP” OF EACH PUBLISHER. 


Have you received your copy? 


Any book listed can be secured 


“subject to approval.” 


WE ADVISE PLACING ORDERS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE TO AVOID 
DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK e 


OF ANY PUBLISHER e 


IN ANY BINDING 








“SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS & LOANS” 
by Dr. S. Norman Feingold 


A complete directory of student aid not usually described 
in school catalogues. Lists over 2,000 scholarships, fellowships 
and loans and gives details needed by guidance counselors 
on over twenty million dollars of student aid. Three in- 
dexes . . . section on career planning . . . hard bound in 
waterproof cloth . . . about 300 pages. Publication date: 
October 17, 1949 List price; $6 


BELLMAN Publishing Company, Inc., 
83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists” solicited 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
voor Want . will receive our continued and careful 


effo 5% our detailed quotations are within 
3 jeriginal "Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


“THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 2 New York II, 














N. Y. 








EIGHTEEN TO EIGHTY 


By Lester D. Crow, Ph.D. 
and Alice Crow, Ph.D. 
(authors of 
“Learning To Live With Others,” etc.) 
This practical book answers many of the 
adjustment problems of adults. Cloth, $3.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


| French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Lamas 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.gaama 











Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd _ issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 

29 East 21st Street New York 

















NEW GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, 8!/,x I, 
stock, $2 a year, bi-monthly Sept-June. 


coated 


Beliman Publishing Company, Inc. 


83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


American College 
Bureau 


U NIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 

schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and assist- 
ant librarians in all fields of library serv- 
ice. Salaries are excellent according to 
qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organizations 
are excellently equipped to render service 
to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librar- 
ians are continually registering for ad- 
vancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 

















SCRAPBOOK ON DOGS 


Capt. Will Judy’s new book—Don’t Call a Man 
a Dog. Many illustrations, Choice prose and 
poems on the dog from all sources. Should 
be a standard reference work on dog litera- 
ture. $2.50 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians. 
Where you learn of one vacancy, we 
learn of hundreds 35th year. 

Send for enrollment blank W. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y. 








Position open: Young People’s Librarian to 
help create new Young Adult Department 
in live, Midwest public library. Training and 
one years experience necessary. Salary: 
$2500. to $3000. Forty-hour, five-day week; 
month’s vacation; retirement and sick-leave 
plans. Pleasant working conditions. Ad- 
dress: Decature Public Library, Decatur, III. 
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The Latin American Scene 


A Knowledge of one's neighbors is a 
definite step towards "One World” 


Here are two helpful books: 


This book, just published, is a 
collection of biographies of out- 


standing leaders in shaping Latin 

L ATIN American destinies. Although 

only sixteen names are listed in 

the Table of Contents, the Index 

enables the reader to find mate- 

rial about many times that num- 

ber of prominent figures, and 

there are bibliographies. The 

LE ADERS reader is impressed with the dif- 
bm ference in the Latin and the 


Anglo-Saxon outlook and tem- 
perament. The book is a valu- 
able history, reference tool, and 


DAVIS © [65p. © $2.50 a step towards a better under- 
standing of the broader prob- 


lems of world unity. 


The new edition of this “World 
AMERIC AN Almanac” of Central and South 
America is now ready. It is pub- 
H AN DBOOK: lished in London and has long 
19 49 been recognized as a standard 
reference guide for the twenty- 
26th Edition _ three countries that lie south of 
7166p. $1.50 the Rio Grande. 
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ia the Presidential Election of 1876 the two 
leading candidates received the following 
popular votes: 


4,285,992—Sameel J. Tliden 
4,033,768—Rutherford B. Hayes 


in the election of 1888 the voting was: 


5,538,233—Grover Cleveland 
5,440,216—Benjamin Harrison 


Hayes and Harrison were elected by the 
Electoral College 


Should the Electoral College be abolished? 


DIRECT ELECTION 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


Reference Shelf « Johnsen «¢ $1.75 


This book has been specially com- The price of individual titles is 


piled for the 1949-1950 N.U.E.A. oa Si sapearioats XG beck 
os = or will receive six new 
debate proposition that reads: books at the price of four. 


RESOLVED: That the President of 
the United States should be elec- 
ted by the Direct Vote of the Complete list: of titles in this volume of 
People. the Reference Shelf: 


; INFLATION: Causes and Cures 
The book takes no sides, but pre- REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
sents the most logical pros and SPEECHES: 1948-1949 

bos din’ the subject ‘thet have pIRecT ELECTION OF THE PRESI- 


been pronounced by the experts. EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The {ssue 
of Minority Rights (October) 


Thrifty Reference Shelf sub- ‘ (ie) OF BRITISH 


scribers will receive the book One title to be announced. 
in the new volume which will All six books (6n subscription} $7.00 
_ deliver six books as published Individual titles $1.75 ea. 


for the subscription price of only 
seven dollars. 
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